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DISCOURSE. 

So much of the enjoyment of life lies in easy careless 
discourse, that it would be absurd to wish that men 
should never give utterance to an idea without con- 
sideration. Moralists must not ask too much from 
mankind, or they will get nothing at all. In our mo- 
ments of relaxation, after having acted a serious part 
for several hours, and spoken only in guarded and 
chosen terms, nothing can be more delightful than to 
give way to a gush of heedless prattle with the friends 
around us; flying from one idea to another, like the 
bee from flower to flower ; lightly touching this, care- 
lessly pressing that, here a little satire, there a little 
pathos, sometimes a witticism, sometimes a pun—and 
over all, the light laugh that speaks the mind at ease 
with itself. Who would wish to see a precise exact- 
ness introduced into discourse such as this? At the 
very idea of such a thing, the heart runs cold. 

There is a great difference, however, between the 
disbabille discourse of one person, and the dishabille 
discourse of another. If the character, as implanted 
by nature, and improved by culture, be good, then 
will the speech, however unguarded, be agreeable and 
blameless ; but if the character be rude, then, just the 
easier the discourse, the more odious will it be. A 
Ducrow, and a man who never was previously on 
horseback in his life, may both sit carelessly in the 
saddle; but while the one, with all his carelessness, 
has a perfect command over the animal, the other is 
liable to be tossed off every moment. Euphrosyne and 
Silenus might alike dance without rule or restraint; 
but the tripping of the one will be very different from 
the staggering of the other. The great desideratum 
is, that all the inferior sentiments should be so far in 
bondage to the superior, that there is no chance of 
their getting loose even in the most unguarded mo- 
ments of their conquerors. And not only must they 
have no chance of getting loose, but we should have 
so long acquired a mastery over them, that, like pri- 
soners forgotten in the Bastile, we should hardly be 
conscious of their existence. There should be no more 
of them visible to ourselves or to those around us, than 
there should be any trace of a suppressed rebellion in 
the courts of the palace. Even in the howlings of their 
impatience, and the clanking of their chains, there is 
a contamination that we were as well to avoid. 

Though we may be permitted, then, to recreate 
ourselves with light and unreflecting discourse, we 
are bound, in order that that discourse may be inno- 
cent, to put our whole minds and hearts, in the first 
place, under the proper training. We must bring 
ourselves into such a state of habitual purity, that we 
may bear inspection at any moment, and under any 
circumstances. Our hearts must be such, that, when 
out of their fulness the mouth speaketh, that speech 
may be such as to show that our hearts areclean. It 
is not to be wished that any one should be under re- 
straint; it is only desirable that no one’s freedom 
should produce results degrading to himself, and of- 
fensive to others. 

The attainments of men in general towards the 
habit of light and at the same time innocent con- 
versation, are observed to correspond with amazing 
exactness to the natural or acquired excellence of 
their characters. The most unrestrained hilarity and 
thoughtlessness of some men has less of excess about 
it than the soberest discourse of others. The coarse 
nature is coarse under every phase; it repudiates 
decency alike in its excited and its unexcited moments. 
The pure, on the other hand, can never be off its 
guard, for it has nothing to watch. 

Among the marks of a rude nature, one of the most 
conspicuous is a habit of what is called swearing. 


Perhaps this is not so frequently a result of real 
wickedness, as some of its censurers have alleged. It 
more frequently is a mere emanation of coarse good 
humour, or results from an undue desire of giving 
emphasis to speech. A kindred vice is the habit of 
using slang, instead of the legitimate phraseology 
which our language has in such abundance for all 
common purposes. Putting out of view the religious 
part ef the question, neither swearing nor slang may 
be a very grave offence; but no one can doubt that 
both are violations of that idea of the elegant and the 
pure which exists as a standard in every cultivated 
intellect. A refined nature does not think in execra- 
tions, or feel in cant; and therefore it does not use 
them in speech, even in the most careless moments. 
The rude nature, however, is exactly the reverse; 
and “ from its speech you may judge it.” While these 
are eminent marks of an untutored nature, the habit 
of betting, which besets many persons in ordinary dis- 
course, is an equally eminent mark of an untutored in- 
tellect. The underbred Englishman is perpetually bet- 
ting: it seems as if he wanted reasoning powers, and 
therefore he backs every trivial allegation, and every 
chance-adopted argument, with a bet. This is an 
expedient, however, which no rational person thinks 
of resorting to. A company of well-informed and 
sensible men will entertain each other with easy con- 
versation for a whole evening, and, amidst lighter mat- 
ters, settle many questions in morals and in fact, with- 
out ever so much as thinking of a bet. It is no more 
necessary to reasoning than swearing or slang are to 
language, but, on the contrary, disgraces it; and 
hence, even as a matter of taste, the sensible man 
rejects it. 

But by far the most odious vice of easy conversa- 
tion is one which many readers, perhaps, will think 
it unnecessary to advert to, seeing that it now hardly 
ever falls under observation—namely, the use of im- 
modest language. Banished as this vice appears to 
be, it is not yet altogether extinguished ;—nay, more, 
there is a vast number of people who defend it by the 
strange doctrine that, just in so far as a nation or an 
individual abandons it, the more certain is it that 
there is a real impurity festering beneath the surface. 
Our forefathers, say this class of thinkers, were very 
unscrupulous in their language ; but it is to be feared 
that we, who are so much the reverse, hardly exceed 
them in actual virtue. And wherever any disap- 
probation is expressed respecting a passage in any 
author which is not exactly as it should be, six per- 
sons out of every ten, at least, will be sure to exclaim, 
that the fault-finder only shows his own impurity 
by detecting what he considers an instance of it in 
others. No fallacy could be greater than this, no 
blindness more perverse. On the principle advo- 
cated by these individuals, the severest moralists 
ought to be secretly the most vicious men; the mest 
religious preachers the greatest infidels; while the 
openly profane and reckless ought to be the only 
truly good people on earth. We rather should sup- 
pose that this is not what the sense of mankind has 
fixed to be the truth. In reality, the power of de- 
tecting is nearly equal in all; for even he who has best 
succeeded in trampling down and confining his evil 
dispositions, must have a knowledge remaining of 
what they were. It is in the loathing of the impro- 
priety that the only difference lies; and we cannot 
but deem it most probable that the mind which sees 
and denounces an indecency in speech or writing, is 
the one which most dislikes such improprieties, and 
would be least apt either to cherish them in the secret 
mind, or to give them expression. If there be any 
analogy between the nation and an individual, the 


case must go hollow in favour of the advocate of pure 
language. Our forefathers, so far from being more 
virtuous than the present generation, appear to have 
been just as much more vicious as their speech was 
less delicate. Improvement in morals and refinement 
of speech have gone hand in hand together. 

The doctrine is, in sober verity, a mere subterfuge 
of the actually impure, or those who are indifferent to 
purity. Hypocrisy is not a very defensible vice; but 
it would never be so unpopular as it is, if the great 
mass of the candidly vicious did not detest the virtues 
it assumes. It is a remarkably convenient thing for 
him who is detected in an actual fault, to cry out that 
his censor is only a hypocrite. We must not let him 
off in this manner. A fault is a fault, whatever be 
the merits or demerits of him who discovers it. 

Upon the whole, I think it is the safest mark by 
which to judge of an immaculate mind, if it can in- 
dulge in light and cheerful talk, in its hours of eaze, 
without every now and then hitting upon some con- 
demned phrase, and if, when such phrases come from 
others, it has the courage and the judgment fearlessly 
to reprove them. 


THE INVISIBLE ANIMAL WORLD. 

In whatever direction we turn our eyes, we every 
where see around us the most surprising indications 
of the universality of Lire. The principle of vitality 
seems to be scattered with the utmost prodigality over 
and throughout the whole of the inanimate creation. 
On the earth, in the air, in the rivers and seas, in all 
places and in all times, we find Lire. And in what 
an astonishing variety of forms and combinations ! 
Reckon up all the varieties of animated creatures from 
a man to a midge, from a whale toa herring, from an 
albatross to a humming bird; take the human, the 
brute, the bird, the reptile, the fish, and the insect 
creation, and compute the supposable number of indi- 
viduals in each ; and after all that we can count, all 
that we can allow to be in existence, we are yet but 
beginning to begin to sum up the amount of creatures 
whom the Creator in his almighty power has endowed 
with that incomprehensible principle—Lire. The 
deeper we examine, the more lofty are our conceptions 
of this infinitude of living creatures. Astronomers, 
by means of their telescopes, have told us of the bodies 
which dot the firmament, and given us reason to be- 
lieve that there exist millions of worlds inhabited by 
beings which must vary in their forms and properties 
according to the characteristics of the spheres they in- 
habit. But to bring down our imaginations from the 
contemplation of so vast a field for conjecture, we 
are attracted by the discoveries of the microscope, and 
find, by the attestation of our senses, that in a single 
drop of water there are myriads of animals—atoms— 
creatures, of which it would require nearly a thousand 
millions to form a cubic inch, all recreating and exe- 
cuting their various functions and evolutions with as 
much rapidity and apparent facility as if the range 
afforded them were as boundless as the ocean. Where 
is the man who can contemplate this scene of busy en- 
joyment, and not be overawed by the majesty of the 
works of nature, and nut adore the hand that has, in 
such lavish beneficence, scattered the principle of life 
throughout every department of creation. 

Until within the last fifty years, hardly any one was 
aware of the existence of animalcules; that is, small 
animals invisible to the naked eye, living in water, 
and in matter of various kinds. It has also only been 
within a very recent period that this branch of natu- 
ral history has assumed a regular form; and though 
a classification has been in some measure effected, from 
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what we can learn the science is still in a very imper- 
fect state. When we are made aware of the charac- 
teristics of the animalcule world—for it seems entitled 
to this term—it does not appear astonishing that even 
the most patient investigators, assisted by the most 
powerful magnifying glasses, should be at a loss to ar- 
range in distinct orders the apparently innumerable 
and ever-changing classes. Animalcules bear no re- 
semblance whatever to animals which we can see with 
the naked eye. They are of all imaginable shapes: 
their figures resemble round balls, ovals, eels, snakes, 
corkscrews, funnels, tops, cylinders, pitchers, wheels, 
flasks, purses, semicircles, kidneys, dots with tails, 
tobacco-pipes, flowers, branches of trees, eggcups, and 
some have the appearance of a tulip with a flowery 
bulb and stalk. But their figures are so extraordi- 
nary, so infinite, that it would be quite impossible to 
give the least idea of them by description, One thing 
is tolerably obvious : they all possess forms suitable to 
their senaiter mode of living. If they have to seize 
their food by darting, they are given a shape in con- 
sonance with that object. If they live by creeping, 
or swimming slowly, they are of a more inert figure. 
In these respects, therefore, nature has paid the same 
degree of attention to the construction of an 

as it has done with larger animals. 

The apparently incalculable number of forms of 
animalcules is not mere puzzling to the investigator 
than their assumption of new forms. Most creatures 
that we know of produce young after their kind, either 
at once bringing forth their progeny in life, or through 
the medium of eggs, but always producing young re- 
sembling themselves in figure. Animalcules, however, 
have generally a different way of coming into exist- 
ence. One class propagate by spontaneous scissure, 
or division of their bodies into two or more portions, 
each one forming a new creature, which, on its arrival 
at maturity, pursues the same course. In thus cutting 
themselves in pieces, they are very capricious in their 
fancy. Sometimes they divide straight across, some- 
times lengthwise, and sometimes diagonally ; and what 
forms the chief difficylty in understanding them, the 
pieces so separated do not resemble the original: an 
animalcule resembling a ball wili give birth—if this 
word can be properly applied—to a number of tri- 
angles. Another class of animalcules propagate by 
the distribution of the internal substance of the parent, 
of which nothing is left but the envelope, soon to be 
dissolved; a third class are produced from germs, 
shooting out from the sides of the parent ; and most 
likely there are many other ways by which they come 
into lite, of which naturalists have yet no knowledge. 
In someinstances, animalcules appear to live in shells, 
which are bivalve, and open and shut at pleasure. 

Notwithstanding the searching power of certain 
kinds of microscopes, it would have been difficult to 
ascertain the functions of animalcules without the aid 
of colouring matter. Into the water in which they 
abound, colouring vegetable matter, which supplies 
them with food, is introduced ; and being partaken of, 
the internal structure, now transparent with colour, 
is discerned. By this contrivance, it has been dis- 
covered that animalcules possess distinct viscera or 

i ve organs, and which are of various kinds. 
ost descriptions of these creatures are furnished 
with a species of hairs bristling out from parts of their 
bodies ; these bristles seem to serve the purpose of fins 
to give locomotion, and they also act the part of arms 
to agitate the water, and cause a current to flow to- 
wards their mouths. They are also provided with 
hooks, by which they can attach themselves to any 
object. Independently of these peculiarities, some 
animalcules ‘mena the extraordinary faculty of thrust- 
ing out or elongating portions of their bodies at vari- 
ous points, which, assuming the appearance either of 
legs or fins, are termed variable processes, and enable 

creature to walk or swim. 

To those who wish to be informed of the already 
known orders of this wonderful department of Nature's 
handiwork, we would recommend a perusal of the 
recently published work of Andrew Pritchard, Esq., 
entit' “ The Natural History of Animalcules.”* 
In this interesting production, which has afforded us 
matter for some of our present observations, the author 
describes the following as the best method of procuring 
animalcules whereon to make examinations :—‘ In 
the selection of vegetable substances for infusions, 
such as stalks, leaves, flowers, seeds of plants, &c., 
care must be taken that there be no admixture of 
—_— in them, or the intention will be frustrated. 

mmerse these, whatever they may be, for a few days 
in some clear water, when, if the vessels which con- 
tain them be not agitated, a thin pellicle or film will 
be discerned on the surface, which, under the micro- 
scope, will be seen to be inhabited by several descrip- 
tions of animaleules: the first produce are commonly 
those of the simplest kind, such as the Monads. Ina 
few days more, their numbers will increase to such an 
amazing extent, that it would be utterly impossible to 
compute those in a single drop of the fluid. After 
this, again, they will begin to diminish in numbers, 
and I have generally observed them supplanted by 
others of a larger species and more perfect organisa- 
tion; such as the Cyclidia, Paramesia, Kolpode, &c. 
It is worthy of remark here, however, that in their 
production they do not pursue any regular order, even 
in similar infusions. If the v 


essel be large, and the 
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circumstances under which it is placed sufficiently | 


favourable, a still higher description of animalcules 
will succeed, viz. the Vorticella, and, lastly, the Bra- 
chioni; and thus asingle infusion will repay for the 
little trouble of making it; with a great variety of 
species. Water in which flour has been steeped will 
be found to abound also with animalcules; and it is 
remarked by G. Leach, Esq. that the leaden troughs 
constantly appropriated for birds to drink out of, con- 
tain several descriptions of them, and more especially 
those of the wheel genus. In ponds, too, especially 
in the shallow parts, near their edges, and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of water-plants, prodigious quantities 
of all kinds may be easily procured ; so that, possess- 
ing as we do such myriads of them all around us, 
that they impregnate almost every thing that we eat 
and drink, touch and breathe, an anxiety to know 
more about them, and the effects they produce, can- 
not but be regarded as rational and laudable.” 

It appears, also, by the investigations of other in- 
quirers, that animalcules may be produced by any 
species of decomposition, whether of vegetable or 
animal substances. It would almost seem, from what 
is related, that the whole of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms are but compounds of matter resoluble into 
these extraordinary minute creatures. An idea of 
this kind is by no means new, and it will perhaps be 
remembered that Buffon tried experiments to prove 
its accuracy. ‘* To discover,” says he, “ whether all 
the parts of animals, and all the seeds of plants, con- 
tained moving organic particles, I made infusions of 
the flesh of different animals, and of the seeds of more 
than twenty different species of vegetables; and after 
remaining some days in close glasses, I had the plea- 
sure of seeing organic moving particles in all of them. 
In some they appeared sooner, in others later; some 
preserved their motions for months, and others soon 
lost it. Some at first produced large moving globules 
resembling animals, which changed their figure, split, 
and became gradually smaller; others produced only 
small globules, whose motions were extremely rapid ; 
and others produced filaments which grew larger, 
seemed to vegetate, and then swelled and poured forth 
torrents of moving globules.” The subsequent exa- 
minations of physiologists have, in a great measure, 
determined that these moving globules of Buffon, or 
molecules, as they are scientifically termed, are the 
primary atoms of which plants and animals are 
composed, although, at the same time, we are not 
yet beyond the regions of cénjecture with respect 
to how these molecules, or animalcula, are either 
brought into substantial consistency, or how they 
are developed by the separation of matter during the 
putrefactive process. So intimate:y does the vege- 
table, in its earliest rudiments, sometimes bear an 
analogy to animal lite, that it is occasionally difficult 
to separate them; it is at least certain that the com- 
mencement of the vegetative process is some way 
connected with the existence and operations of mole- 
cules. “Having, at the request of Dr Linneus (says 
Mr Ellis, a writer in the Philosophical Transactions), 
made several experiments on the infusion of mush- 
rooms in water, in order to prove the theory that 
these seeds are first animals and then plants, it ap- 
peared evidently that the seeds were put in motion 
by very minute animalcules, which proceeded from 
the putrefaction of the mushroom ; for by pecking at 
these seeds, which are reddish, light, round bodies, 
they moved them about with great agility in a variety 
of directions ; while the little animals themselves were 
scarcely visible, till the food they had eaten discovered 
them. The satisfaction I received from clearing up 
this point, led me into many other curious and inte- 
resting experiments. The ingenious Mr Needham 
supposes these little transparent ramified filaments, 
and jointed or coralloid bodies (strung like coral 
beads), which the microscope discovers to us on the 
surface of inert animal and vegetable infusions when 
they become putrid, to be zoophytes, or branched 
animals; but to me they appear, after. a careful 
scrutiny with the best glasses, to be that genus of 
fungi called mucor, or mouldiness. Their vegetation 
is so amazingly quick, that they may be perceived 
in the microscope even to grow and feed under the 
eye of the observer. Mr Needham has pointed out 
to us a species that is very remarkable for its parts of 
fructification. This, he says, proceeds from an infu- 
sion of bruised wheat. I have seen the same species 
proceed from the body of a dead fly, which has become 
putrid by lying floating for some time in a glass of 
water where some flowers had been. This species of 
mucor sends forth a mass of transparent filamentous 
roots; from whence arise hollow stems, that support 
little oblong seed-vessels, with a hole on the top of each. 
From these I could plainly see minute globules or seeds 
issue forth in great abundance, with an elastic force, 
and turn about in the water as if they were animated. 
Continuing to view them with some attention, I could 
just discover that the putrid water which surrounded 
them was full of the minutest animalcula; and that 
these little creatures begari to attack the seeds of the 
mucor for food. This new motion continued the ap- 
pearance of their being alive for some time longer ; 
but soon after, many of them arose to the surface of 
the water, remaining there without motion; and a 
succession of them afterwards coming up, they united 
together in little thin masses, and floated to the edge 
of the water, remaining there quite inactive during 
the time of observation.” 

The celebrated botanist Dr Robert Brown also 


entered into experiments of this nature, with the view 
of identifying the rudiments of vegetation with animal 
life, which he successfully accomplished. He found 
that the pollen and tissue of plants were the con. 
stituent or elementary molecules of organic bodies, 
“ On examining,” says he, “ the various animal and 
vegetable tissues, whether living or dead, they were 
always found to exist ; and merely by bruising these 
substances in water, I never failed to disengage the 
molecules in sufficient numbers to ascertain their 
apparent identity in size, form, and motion, with the 
smaller particles of the grains of the pollen. I exa. 
mined also various products of organic bodies, parti- 
cularly the gum raisins, and substances of vegetable 
origin, extending my inquiry even to pit coal, and in 
all these bodies molecules were found in abundance.” 
Of late, very considerable improvements have been 
made upon microscopes, by which much interesting 
information regarding the habits and character of 
animalcules has been afforded. These microsco 
are of immense power in magnifying ; and by a contriv- 
ance for throwing the light of a bright lamp, of the 
sun’s rays, or of oxy-hydrogen gas, upon the object to 
be investigated, most astonishing discoveries are made. 
Mr Pritchard recommends his Achromatic Engiscope 
as having certain decided advantages over any other 
description of the microscope. To the student of na- 
ture there could not be presented a more boundless 
and luxuriant field for useful inquiry than is held 
out by these powerful instruments ; and it will be 
allowed that in no other department of science is 
there to be found such a delightful source of leisurely 
recreation. To the man of humble means we can 


‘recommend no better or more rational amusement 


than a visit to one of the many microscopical exhibi- 
tions now to be seen occasionally in every large town, 
and which cannot be too sufficiently pressed upon pub- 
lic attention. 


A LEGEND OF GLAMMIS CASTLE. 

In the course of a rambling excursion which I made 
not long since, I traversed, with no other companion 
than my pointer Clara, the beautiful ard picturesque 
district of Strathmore, literally the great strath or val- 
ley which extends from Strathaven in the Mearns, to 
Cowal in Argyle. As I wandered on through the 
lovely and fertile plain, every step presenting some 
new beauty, I at length found myself in the centre 
of a park of almost boundless cxtent, and close to 
the princely and splendid Castle of Glammis, whose 
clustering towers rose proudly over wood and dell. 
While I stood gazing on the magnificent scene, Clara, 
with the restlessness incident to her sex, had made 
her way into the castle, from whence she quickly 
issued, pursued by a weather-beaten old woman, who 
twirled a broomstick with alarming activity, while 
half a dozen yelling dogs brought up the rear. Clara 
finding the odds against her, fled to me for protection ; 
I presented my gun, and the whole posse halted at a 
respectful distance. I then sounded a parley, and de- 
sired the old woman to call back the dogs. “ Troth,” 
she replied, “ that’s mairthan I'll promise ; your beast 
deserves to hae itsel’ weel thrashed, for coming snok- 
ing where it has sae little business.” ‘‘ You must 
forgive her, good woman,” I replied, “and take us 
with you into the castle, which we have come many, 
many miles to see.” ‘ And ye.want to see the castle, 
do ye?” she answered with a sourish kind of smile; 
‘come awa’ in, then, and dinna be affronted about 
your dog, for ye maun ken there’s no mony beside 
mysel’ at hame the day; for a wheen o’ the servants 
are awa’ to Forfar on some ploy or other, and sae I’m 
left to keep the house ; but 1’ll do my best to let you see 
a’ the ferlies in it.” By this I perceived that my con- 
ductress was one of those garrulous, though somewhat 
snappish, housekeepers, who, while serving their mas- 
ter, have no manner of objection to make a bye-penny 
by exhibiting the premises under their charge to 
strangers. 

On entering the castle, this antiquated domestic dis- 
missed her four-footed auxiliaries, and saying, ‘* Now, 
sir, ye maun let me shut up your dog,” she opened 
the door of a small room, and thrust Clara into dur- 
anee vile, who sent forth the most hideous outcries. 
Ne’er mind her yaflin’, sir,” said she; “she'll just 
think the inair o’ ye when she sees you again.” “ You 
are probably in the right,” I replied, as I followed 
her into one of the ancient well-kept apartments. 
“Saw ye ever the like o’ that?” asked she, opening 
a large trunk containing the court dresses of the lords 
and ladies of this ancient family; “look at that coat 
a’ passamented with goold lace; it might amaist 
stand its lane. There are nae such coats to be seen 
now-a-days, the mair the pity. It’s a wonder to me 
how lords and yerls can bide to wear the same kind 
o’ coats as the flunkies that stand behind their chairs. 
I dinna think the world has ever gane right since our 
great lords flung awa’ their grand claes, and dressed 
themselves like Kirriemuir weavers.” ‘ Why, truly,” 
replied I, lifting up a rich vestment, “I think our 
ancestors lavished so much gold and silver on their 
dresses, as to leave but a scanty supply to their de- 
scendants. But what is this,” I asked, taking up a 
party-coloured coat and tasselled cap; ‘ who wore 
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these habiliments, my good dame ?” “ Dear sirs, do 
no ken they belonged to the last Fool of Glammis ? 
tes little mair than forty years since he died. I mind 
weel, when J was a bairn, there was naething I liked 
better than playing with the bells of his cap; but they 
are no there now. I often wonder to mysel’ what has 
become of them.” ‘I cannot imagine, for my part,” 
said I, taking up a high-heeled shoe, “ how the ladies 
managed to walk when they were shod in this ridi- 
culous manner. It must have been a ticklish affair.” 
“Deed, I'll no say but it might,” she answered. 
“ But look at this suit of clothes ; they were worn by 
our Ear] Charles when he was stabbed at Forfar by 
the laird of Finhaven.” And pray,” said I, “how 
did that come about ; was there a feud between them ?” 
“‘Na, na, that was not the reason,” she answered. 
“Ye maun ken that our earl, and Finhaven, and 
mony mair nobles and gentles, had been at some grand 
burial at Forfar; and after the burial, sat drinking 
thegither never sae lang; and at last, as they were 
tting to horse, some one of them pushed Finhaven 
a the mire. He thought it was Earl Charles who 
had done him this ill turn; so he got on his horse, and 
rode after the earl, and out with his sword, and stabbed 
him so sorely that he died soon after.” ‘ An unfor- 
tunate affair indeed ; pray, are there any witches in 
the family now ?” ‘Na, na; we never hear tell 0’ 
ony witches now.” Wishing to try if she had the 
honour of the family at heart, I said, carelessly, “it 
was really very wicked of the beautiful Lady Glam- 
mis to endeavour to destroy King James V. by witch- 
craft; she well deserved to be burnt; the king knew 
his life was in daily jeopardy through her diabolical 
arts;” but I had better have refrained from touching 
on this subject. In a moment the expression of her 
countenance underwent a violent change; her eyes 
gleamed with fire; her cheek became pale with pas- 
sion, which broke forth in a torrent of invective. 
“ And who are ye that dare say such words in Glam- 
mis Castle? Are ye no feared that the very roof may 
fa’, and crush ye with the base lie in your mouth ? 
Out o’ my sight, ye black-hearted fause loon ; nae- 
thing hinders me frae dinging out your brains, but 
the hope that you’ll meet wi’ a waur death, and that 
I may live to see the hooded craw picking out your 
een, and the eagle riving at the fause tongue that 
could basely slander the bonniest and the best lady 
that the sun ever shone on. Awa’ wi’ ye—awa’ wi’ 

; the wa’s o’ this castle are fifteen feet thick, but 

trow the words that ye hae spoken hae made them 
dirl ; awa’ wi’ ye, before they come clattering down 
and grind ye to powder.” 

The sight of violent emotion is always interesting, 
and under its influence the old woman deeply engaged 
my attention ; and respecting her feelings, and regret- 
ting having wounded them, I hastened to declare my 
real sentiments, and to assure her of my sympathy 
in the unmerited fate of the unfortunate Lady Glam- 
mis. it was not, however, without much difficulty 
that I pacified her, and obtained her forgiveness. 
“ Weel, weel,’”’ she said, in reply to my excuses, 
* T’ll say nae mair about it. You're young and silly, 
and nae doubt think it grand diversion to geck at and 
make game o’ an auld wife like me; but mind ye, 
laddie, that the heart is the part langest o’ dying in 
our mortal frames, and that it whiles may happen 
that the body may be dry and withered as the leaves 
that the wind is dinging down frae the trees before 
us, and yet the heart be fu’ o’ the sap o’ life, and may 
haud to human kind with as firm a grip as the hun- 
dred-year-old oak takes o’ the earth.” ‘“ My good 
dame,” I replied, “ I honour your feelings, and assure 
you that the tragical end of Lady Glammis has often 
moved my pity and indignation. Lady Glammis’s 
real crime was in being the sister of the great Earl 
of Angus, against whom the king nourished an im- 
placable hatred ; but it was unworthy of a true knight 
and a Christian king to wreak his vengeance on a de- 
fenceless and innocent woman ; in truth, I consider it 
as the greatest blot in the character of James.” ‘ Ye 
may say that, indeed; mony’s the time I grat mysel’ 
blind when I was a young thing, when my mother 
would sit ower the fire in a winter night, and tell mea’ 
about it; and I wouid listen and listen, till I thought 
that every thing was bodily before me, and that I saw 
the Castlehill o’ Edinburgh covered wi’ a multitude 
©’ folks, as silent as the dead in the kirkyard, and wi’ 
their een fastened on the winsome lady, the leal wife, 
and the waefu’ mother, who was so soon to die a 
shamefu’ death; and I thought I saw her walk on 
witha stately step, her brent brow turned up to heaven, 
and her long hair hanging over her saft cheek, and on 
she went proudly tothe place of her punishment ; and 
when she came there, she stood up firmly, and looked 
round with a sweet and calm glance; but when she 
louted down to whisper to the faithful friend who never 
left her side, and to beseech him to be a father to her 
young son, then lying in prison, a’ the mother nelled 
up in her heart, and the tears gushed ower her cheeks, 
but she dried them with her bouny brown hair; and 
then they brought fire and set it to the pile, and I saw 
the flames rising up round her; and aye as the wind 
blew them past with a swirl, she was seen standing 
with her white hands crossed ower her bosom. Then 
my young heart would swell like to burst, and I would 
start up and cry to my mother to bring water to put 
out the fire, and save the bonny lady, and my mother 
would haud me in her arms till I had sobbed myself 
to sleep. But you'll be wearied o’ this lang tale; so, 
come awa’ wi’ me, and I'll let you see what your kind 


like muckle better; and that’s routh o’ 
tols, ‘and a’ sort o’ things for helping out o’ this 
weary world.” 

I accordingly followed to the » which con- 
tained a great variety of ancient armour, such as hel- 
mets, coats of mail, shields, &c., and numberless swords, 
guns, bows and arrows, rapiers, and spears; as also, 
saddles, buff gloves, boots, and spurs. ‘‘ Ay, ay,” 
said my conductress, “look weel about ye; there’s 
— a ferlie here; that sword before ye belanged 
to Macbeth, and there’s the shirt o’ rings that he 
never put off by night nor by day; and look at these 
brass things that were taken out o’ the Loch o’ For- 
far mair than fifty years ago, where they had lain for 
eight hundred years : this is a part of the spulzie that 
was carried awa’ frae the castle when Malcolm II. was 
murdered. And now, if you hae looked lang enough at 
these dags and guns, I'll take and let you see the 
room that he died in; the blood is on the floor to 
this blessed day ; and what makes this a real won- 
der is, that the floor has been renewed four or five 
times since that, but the blood aye seeps out in 
the new floor in the very same place that it did on 
the auld ane.” AsI did not choose to risk the fa- 
vour of my guide by expressing any doubts on this 
subject, I agreed heartily in thinking it a very great 
wonder that Malcolm’s blood should be transferable. 
We then proceeded to view the portraits, which chiefly 
refer to the time of Charles [I., amongst which I 
recognised those of Lauderdale, Dundee, Ormond, 
and many others. ‘‘ And whose portrait is this ?” I 
asked, pointing to one which much attracted my at- 
tention. “That,” replied my guide, “is Patrick 
Yerl of Strathmore; he married a daughter of the 
Yerl of Middleton; and how, think ye, did he bring 
his bride to Glammis ?—he made her mount behind 
him on horseback, and the whole of their retinue 
was one man that ran by the side of the horse. I 
doubt the brides in our times would boggle a wee at 
travelling in this way.” ‘And pray, who may these 
be ?” said I, pointing to two portraits, the one re- 
presenting a lovely female habited as a gipsy, the other 
a handsome youth also in the gipsy dress. “ Dear 
me, sir, that’s the Lady Cassilis and Johnnie Faa ; 
you'll surely hae heard the auid ballad that tells the 
story. Some folks say that Johnnie Faa was not a 
gipsy, but some great lord that was in love with the 
countess, and dressed himself like a gipsy that he 
might get into the castle ; but I trow such gentry are 
little worth speaking about; so we'll noo gang and 
take a look at the chapel.” 

We accordingly proceeded to the chapel, which is 
justly considered a great curiosity, as it is preserved 
in every respect in the same state in which it was when 
used as a Catholic place of worship: the walls and 
ceiling are still covered with appropriate pictures, and 
even the chaplain’s rochet was still in the pulpit. 
“ How I wish,” said I, in my enthusiasm, “ that the 
former inmates of this stately edifice could rise up 
at my bidding, and -——.” “Rash callant!” ejacu- 
lated the old woman with fervour, “ ye would may 
be like ill to be taken at your word, if ye kent a’; 
ye might find yourself in geyan queer company, if 
a’ tales be true. What would ye say if Yerl Beardie 
Were to step in among us?” ‘Earl Beardie!” 
said I, bursting into a loud laugh; “what an ab- 
surd name !—I never heard of the gentleman be- 
fore; perhaps you meant to say Bluebeard.” “I 
meant nae sic thing,” retorted the old woman ; 
** where hae ye come frae, that ye hae ne’er heard o” 
Yerl Beardie ?—but let us say nae mair about him, 
for wha kens but he and his companions may hear 
every word we are saying ?—it’s a fearsome story, and 
that’s a’ I'll tell you about the matter.” My curi- 
osity being now excited, I assailed the old woman 
with such earnest entreaties to hear the adventures 
of Earl Beardie, that she was fairly obliged to yield. 
““ Weel, weel,” she answered, “ I see ye maun hae 
your ain way; so 1’ll tell you the tale when we gang 
up on the leads o” the castle; so please to come this 
way.” ‘ But are you sure that I have seen every 
thing in the castle?” “ Ye hae seen every thing, and 
ye havena seen every thing,” she replied in a myste- 
rious tone; ‘ ye hae seen every thing that is open to 
mortal een, but there is a part in this castle, and a 
sight within it, that would tarn your young bluid as 
cauld as the waters i’ the loch, gude keep us a’ frae 
seeing it !”’ 

In this manner the old woman continued to talk 
till we reached the leads of the castle, when an excla- 
mation of delight escaped me on viewing the varied 
beauties of the surrounding scenery. I looked with 
rapture on the towering Grampians, down whose 
sides rushed innumerable mountain torrents, water- 
ing the valley below; on the lofty Catcerthun, on 
whose summit blezed in former times the warning 
bale-fire; while far stretching to the west rose the 
regal towers of Stirling and the blue hills of Atholi. 
This enchanting picture of mountain and castie, 
wood and glade, so absorbed my attention as to ren- 
der me forgetful of the presence of my guide, till 
she pointed out to me the Hunters’ Hill, where Mal- 
colm II. was attacked by assassins. and so grievously 
hurt that he died of his wounds three days after in 
the castle. The mention of this bloody deed im- 
mediately brought Earl Beardie to my recollection, 
and I reminded the old woman of her promise to 
relate the tale of mystery. ‘‘ 1 would hae been better 
pleased if ye wouldna hae asked me to waste my auld 
breath in speaking o’ the wicked o’ the earth; but I 
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canna say no to ye, and the mair maybe that there’s 
a glance in your hawk’s eye that puts me in mind 0” 
my Jamie, my winsome laddie, that’s sleeping in the 
moulds ; and mony’s the day I’ve wearied sair to be 
lying beside him; but we maun a’ dree our time.” 
She wiped away a tear, and then added, “ But I 
needna be fashing ye with a mother’s moans—l 

may they be keepit frae your lady-mother’s heart—~ 
so I'll tell ye now about Yer! Beardie, who was a 
Yerl of Crawford, and lived in the time of our second 
James. This earl was a very wicked man, delight« 
ing in nought but cruelty and blood ; and I hae heard 
tell that at his Castle of Finhaven there are still to be 
seen sticking out frae the walls the iron spikes on 
which he used to hang his prisoners. Besides this, 
he worked muckle dool and woe in Angus, dinging 
down houses, and burning and slaying like a fiend. 
Weel, at the lang and the length, he set himself up 
against the king, and banded with the Yerl of Douglas 
and the Yerl of Ross; and those evil-doers gave battle 
at Brechin to the Yerl of Huntly, who commanded 
the king’s men ; but in the middle of the tulzie, the 
laird of Balnamoon, wi’ a’ his followers, gaed ower, . 


to Huntly, who gained the battle; and the wicked ” 


Yerl Beardie, as folks called him, fled awa’, crying 
out that he would willingly live seven years in the 
bottomless pit to do what Huntly had mastered that 
day. For a’ this, he was soon friends with the king 
again; and they grew so great thegither, that the 
king came to a grand feast that the yerl made for him. 
Weel, sir, for a’ his fair fashions, it was soon seem 
that he was just the auld thing; and the tale gangs, 
that he was one day playing at the cards in this very 
castle with some of his wicked companions, and the 
langer he played, the mair his goold pieces melted 
awa’; and some of his company cried to him to gie 
ower, for he was in ill luck ; but the yerl gied a stamp 
with his foot, and swore with a deep oath that he 
would play till the day of judgment. The words 
were hardly weel out o’ his mouth, when the great 
enemy stood in the middle of the wicked crew; and 
with a laugh, he clutched hold of Yerl Beardie; and 
he and his companicns, and the Very chamber in which 
they sat playing with the —— pented bewks, a’ dis« 
appeared for ever frae morfaleen. And now, sir, this 
is the story of Yerl Beardie.” ‘‘ And a most wonders 
ful tale it is,” I replied; “has the room, then, never 
been discovered ?—can no one tell where it has been 
transported to?” ‘ It’s no thought,” she answered, 
“that it was ever taken out of the castle, but only hid 
frae our een, and long may it be sae, for it is said that, 
when it is discovered, Yerl Beardie and his wicked 
companions will be found playing out the game. I hae 
heard my grandmother say that she could maist take 
her oath that the room is hidden in the east corner ; 
for, on gousty nights, when the winter’s wind whistled 
round the castle, she has heard them stamping with 
their feet, and howling louder than the wind. I’mno 
a’ thegither sure that this is true; it’s may be only an 
auld world tale; and I hope it may be sae, for there 
are no mony that would like to hae such next-door 
neighbours.” “ Why, truly,” I answered, “one would 
scarcely be willing to take part in their game, for they 
have had such experience in card-playing that acommon 
mortal would have no chance with them.” ‘“‘ Whisht, 
whisht, young Sir, and speak nae sae lightly o’ the 
doomed gamesters, but rather be thankfu’ that you are 
mercifully keepit frae their sins and wickedness. And 
now I'll hoes you to lay this to heart, till I’ll gang 
doun and see if there’s nae word o’ the servants com- 
ing back, for it’s getting late; and if ye hae far to 
gang the night, ye had better soon be thinkin’ o’ 
steppin’. 

The sua had long since set, and his last rays were 
rapidly disappearing behind the hills as I sat gazing 
on the dark masses of clouds which rolled from the 
east; and reflecting on the wild superstition to which 
I had just been listening, a pleasing torpor, super- 
induced by the fatigue which I had undergone, and 
the heat of the day, stole over my senses, which 
was deepened by the influence of the soft twilight 
and the fitful breeze. My fancy, however, was quite 
awake, and transported me into the unhallowed 
chamber of the doomed gamesters. There sat the 
livid crew round a table, on which were piled seve- 
ral heaps of gold. I gazed upon the silent company, 
who were too deeply intent on their occupations to 
waste time on words. I examined their countenances ; 
all wore the traces of violent passions ; the fire of ava- 
rice gleamed in their sunken eyes, and their brows 
were furrowed with care. My attention was irresisti- 
bly attracted by one of the gamesters, whose command- 
ing form towered far above the others, and who cast 
threatening glances on his antagonists, as the fortune 
of the game transferred to them the yellow gold from 
which he parted so unwillingly. Another game suc- 
ceeded; he lost: fire flashed from his eyes; he bit his 
lip till the blood sprung and stained the gold; then 
hastily thrust his hand into his bosom as if to seek for 
some concealed weapon; his antagonist coolly drew 
his repier and laid it beside him on the table. An- 
other game was played ; he lost again, and again did 
his antagonist acquire another portion of the glittering 
heap. I then knew that I looked upon the wicked 
earl, who, upon the disappearance of his gold, burst 
forth into atorrent of horrid imprecations. Struck 
with terror, I fervently wished to escape, but my 
limbs were powerless; and 1 remained immoveable, 
watching with intense interest the motions of this vile 
crew. 
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Another commenced: a nd silence 
short time, fortune once more inclined 
to the earls opponents; a half-suppressed laugh, which 
froze my blood, ran a the room ; it came not 
from the gamesters. ‘ Who laughed?” exclaimed 
the earl, starting from the table and unsheathing his 
weapon. “My lord,” said his antagonist with mali- 
cious composure, “I pray you play no more this night, 
the luck is against you.” A loud laugh rung through 
the chamber. “Again!” shouted the earl; “‘ know, 
villain, that I will play the game out, although it 
should be finished in the bottomless pit.” At this 
moment, horrid cries, mingled with shouts of mer- 
riment, filled the air. I felt the chamber sinking 
with the rapidity of lightning ; an instant still seemed 
left to me; it might not yet be too late. I ran to the 
casement, out of which I strove to precipitate my- 
self; something withheld me; I struggled, as those 
only struggle when the prize is life; I cried out, as I 
dealt my blows around. A loud yell rung in my ears. 
I awakened, and found go in the grasp of the old 
woman, while Clara was limping away with a most 
rueful aspect. ‘ Gude guide us a’,” exclaimed the old 
dame, “‘ what for do ye want to fling yoursel’ ower 
the leads?” ‘ Why, my good woman, I dreamt that 
I was making my escape from the window of Earl 
Beardie’s chamber.” “ Weel,” she replied, ‘that’s 
as queer a conceit as ever I heard, but it had amaist 
been your death; you may be thankfu’ that I came 
back in time to hinder ye frae breaking your neck.” 
“T assure you I am fully sensible of the obligation ; 
80 pray, accept of this mark of my gratitude.” Placing 
a piece of money in her hand, and whistling on Clara, 
I pursued my way, and soon left the castle far in the 
distance. 


ADVENTURE OF THREE AMERICANS. 
[From the Travels of Captain Alexanderin Russiaand the Crimea.) 
Some time ago, three American gentlemen came to 
Moscow, about six months before the great fair, and 
hearing it continually spoken of in society, they de- 
termined to stay and see it. Among others whose 
acquaintance they made, was my much esteemed friend 
Admiral Greig, who was at that time residing at Mos- 
cow. His excellency received them in his usual urbane 
and condescending manner, and they used frequently 
to go to consult him, and to ask his advice on various 
subjects. Of the fair they were constantly talking, 
and arranging different plans for getting to it, for it 
is a journey of eight or ten days with the same horses. 
Atlast the long expected fair commenced, and the Ame- 
ricans schemed and plotted for several days on the 
cheapest manner of reaching Nishni Novogorod ; after 
much trouble, they made a bargain with a carrier to 
transport them thither, and off they set from Admiral 
Greig’s residence in a telega, or car. They had only 
been gone two days, when the admiral, to his great 
astonishment, saw the same party drive into his yard. 
Down they got from the telega, seemingly in high 
dudgeon, and in they came to the house, and, throw- 
ing themselves on a sofa, would hardly speak. Fora 
considerable time their ire prevented their giving any 
explanation to his excellency of the cause of their sud- 
den return. At last they gave vent to their feelings 
in incoherent expressions ; declared they would have 
revenge for the trick that had been played upon them ; 
and finally, when their passion had a little subsided, 
the admiral drew from them the following laughable 
detail 

After starting, they had travelled on very comfort- 
ably for a day and night, and were amusing themselves 
in calculating how much money they would spend in 
furs and fancy articles for their friends in the west. 
On the morning of the second day, they came to a 
= of the road which they thought they recognised : 

owever, imagining that they were mistaken, they 
said nothing ; a short time afterwards they stopped at 
a house, and the one said to the other, “ Bless me! 
this is very like a house we halted at yesterday; but 
it is impossible it can be the same one, for we are on 
the road to Nishni Novogorod and Siberia; and one 
place may be very like another.” Still they continued 
travelling on pleasantly; and though they thought 
that they recognised many places on the road, they 
only imagined that it was a strange country Russia, 
without much variety or change of scene. At last 
they came to the suburbs of Moscow itself, and one 
Surely we've been here before !” and then 
inting to the city, asked, in their broken Russ, what 
ge town it was that they saw before them. The 
Yomehick, or postilion, coolly turned round and said, 

Moscow.” “ Moscow!” they shouted with one 
voice ; “‘ why, what did you bring us back here for ? 
‘we want to go to Nishni.” They then attacked the 
yemchick, denounced him in Russ and English, and 
called him all the ugly names they could think of. 
* You infamous rascal,” said they, “ we want te goto 
the fair—to the Volga.” “I don’t know any thin 
about it,” said the yemchick, scratching his duck 
| > ey “] was engaged to carry you to 

you are.” 

On looking at the man more attentively, they now 
discovered with astonishment that he was not the 
same person who had driven them out of the city, 
but an entire stranger to them. Unable to solve the 
mystery, they could only stare at one another, and 
ery, “We've been humbugged, cheated out of our 
money, lost the fair, and made game of; but we will 
have redress ;” and accordingly they drove to their 


oscow, and 


counsellor the admiral. His excellency having heard 
so much of the story, called in the yemchick, and 
cross-questioned him; and after a few interrogatories, 
he made out that the carrier who had engaged to take 
them to Nishni had conveyed them safely one hundred 
versts on their journey; but as he no intention 
of seeing the fair himself, he looked about for some 
one to whom he could quietly transfer them ; and as 
he could find no one who would engage to take them 
to the fair, he bargained with a postilion to recon- 
duct them for a trifle to Moscow, as his conscience 
would not allow him to leave themon the road. Ac- 
cordingly, in the night, the new yemchick turned 
round with them, and brought them in safety to the 
suburbs, before they found out the trick that had 
been played them—which, by the way, is not an un- 
common one, for several have been served in the same 
way, and after taking an affectionate farewell of 
their friends, have rejoined them much sooner than 
they expected or intended! Well, our travellers again 
sat down and deliberated what they should now do. 
They had already lost some time, and but a few days 
more remained of the fair. After taking two or three 
days to consult, at last they determined on taking 
post horses; but they had been so long in making up 
their minds, and laying their plans for starting, that 
when they arrived at Nishni, which they did in due 
course safe and well, the fair was over! 


COUNTRY CHARACTERISTICS. 

We have more than once remarked, that a kingdom 
may be injured much more easily by being too large 
than too small. There seems to be a territorial limit 
beyond which a nation should not extend itself. Eng- 
land, for instance, forms a tolerably good-sized king- 
dom, yet, for some things, it is too extensive. It 
flourishes in its various parts, but betwixt these va- 
rious parts there appears to be little unity of design, 
and no great intertexture of sentiment. Scotland— 
cutting off its mountainous wastes in the north-west 
—is a very small king@om; but this has been a sin- 
gularly favourable point in its character. It has 
given its people an extraordinary unity of purpose, 
aud created a universal co-operation of individuals 
and associations to accomplish certain objects for the 
general welfare. This peculiarity has been signally 
evinced with regard to the dissemination of internal 
knowledge of the country. Upwards of forty years 
ago, under an incitement given by Sir John Sinclair, 
the ministers of every parish in Scotland, about a 
thousand in number, gratuitously wrote and furnished 
an account of the particular little districts they su- 
perintended; and these accounts being compiled and 
published, there appeared at length a work in twenty- 
one volumes octavo, exhibiting one of the most com- 
plete bodies of national statistics ever given to the 
world. Now, neither the clergy of the established 
church in England, nor any other class of function- 
aries, have ever, as far as we know, done any thing 
of this kind. If a person living in London wishes 
to know the character of the soil, of the manners of 
the inhabitants, of the state of education, and other 
particulars of a country parish in the heart of Devon- 
shire, there is no way he can get at such information, 
unless by proceeding personally to the spot, or per- 
haps trusting to the vague antiquated accounts of 
some catchpenny publication, equally brief and doubt- 
ful in its details. The case is very different in Scot- 
land ; for as every respectable library possesses a copy 
of the Statistical Accounts, any one can in a few 
minutes learn all about any district in the country, 
however remote and obscure it may be. Inasmuch, 
also, as these parochial histories furnish a mass of in- 
formation that may be depended on as correct, a basis 
is laid for the publication of condensed works for the 
use of families, strangers, and others; and thus a 
thorough knowledge of the internal state of the country 
is every where communicated. 

The marked utility of a work of the nature we 
have described, has, in the present day, led to the 
compilation of another on a similar but improved plan, 
also by the ministers of the respective parishes, and 
intended for the benefit of their orphan sons and 
daughters.* Already two parts of this new Statistical 
Account have been published ; and from their appear- 
ance, we augur the whole will form an exceedingly 
comprehensive and useful digest. The parishes are 
exhibited under their respective counties, and as far 
as possible classed according to their proximity in 
situation. The following topics are generally treated 
upon: Topography and natural history of the parish ; 
civil history, in which antiquities are included ; po- 
pulation; industry, wages, produce, fisheries, and 
manufactures; parochial economy, including means 
of communication, ecclesiastical state, education, cha- 
ritable institutions, poor, inns, fuel ; and miscellane- 
ous observations. Itis clear that, by pursuing a plan 
of this kind, an enormous mass of valuable informa- 
tion must be elaborated; and we are certain there 
are few but must wish that such a work may not only 
be successful in its objects, but’ serve as an example 
to be followed in the southern part of Great Britain. 

By way of a specimen of the style of this valuable 
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compilation, we offer the fullowing extract from the 
account of the parish of Graitney, in Dumfriesshire, 
written by the Rev. James Roddick :—“ Situated on 
the frontier of Scotland, this parish was undoubtedly 
the scene of many battles, and many a border feud and 
foray. The debateable lands, lying between the rivers 
Sark and Esk, now forming the parish of Kirkan. 
drews, were of course for many ages considered com. 
mon to England and Scotland, and so‘long as these 
remained separate kingdoms, gave birth, as might be 
expected, to prodigious disorders. These lands ex. 
tended eight miles in length and four in breadth, and 
were long possessed by a race who acknowledged the 
laws of neither country. With a view to remedy these 
evils, in the year 1552 a partition was agreed upon 
by the sovereigns of the respective domains; and the 
Scotch dike, a line of plantation drawn between the 
two rivers, was thenceforward to be the boundary ; 
the eastern division to belong to Scotland, and the 
western to Engiand, such being the inclinations of the 
inhabitants. ‘he habits of the people, however, con- 
tinued nearly the same till the union of the kingdome 
under James VI., when vigorous measures were re - 
sorted to, and many of them were dispersed over the 
country, ortransported into Ireland. Since that happy 
consummation, the inhabitants of the whole surround. 
ing district, laying aside their mutual jealousies and 
hostility, have gradually advanced to a degree of civi- 
lisation, and the lands once desolate, though natu- 
rally fertile, to a state of cultivation, far superior to 
many of the more central parts of the island. It 
must be confessed, however, that the progress of 
the people towards this amelioration was gradual, 
and, in its early stages, exceedingly slow. About 
fifty years ago, the occupations of rural life were 
but little attended to. The tales of the exploits of 
their forefathers, and the scenes of so much rapine 
and bloodshed, tended to keep alive and to cherish a 
restless and wayward spirit, which reluctantly yielded 
to the restraints of law, and settled down into the 
condition of the farmer and the artizan. Game was 
abundant, and the Isle of Man, under a separate ju- 
risdiction, held out strong temptations to illicit trattic. 
Their hands were devoted to the unprofitable amuse. 
ments of the field, or to the pernicious practice of 
smuggling. Their families and farms were matters 
of but secondary consideration ; and it must be ad- 
mitted, that, with multitudes in the adjacent parishes, 
a life of predatory warfare was only exchanged, for 
a considerable period, for that of vicious idleness, and 
a sort of lawless independence. Daring bands of 
smugglers continued tv infest the border. ‘Tea, to- 
bacco, brandy, and gin, were the chief articles of 
their contraband trade, which they landed in every 
creek along the coast, whence their ready friends con- 
veyed them with horses to places of safety. These 
were found for the most part deep sunk beneath the 
kitchen floor, or some of the ottice-houses, or amid 
wastes of furze, or sometimes, when the men were 
hard pressed by officers of excise, even in ditches or 
morasses. ‘These circumstances are still fresh in the 
memories of many, and some individuals are yet alive 
who took part in transactions resembling, in their ex- 
tent at least, the systematic establishments of regular 
commerce. During the last forty years, however, the 
improvement has been great. The landowners of the 
parish, Lord Mansfield, Sir Patrick Maxwell, Bart., 
Colonels Maxwell and Graham, have given great en- 
couragement to the industry of the farmers ; and farm- 
houses have been erected, and the fields inclosed in a 
manner that reflects much credit upon proprietors and 
tenants. 

The most remarkable variations between the present 
state of this parish, and that which existed at the date 
of the late Statistical Account, are, an increase of po- 
pulation to the number of ninety-nine: an immense 
enlargement of the farms, whose value has been more 
than doubled: a great increase in manufactures: a 
diminution of houses in country places, and a rapid 
extension of villages: a departure from a pretty ge- 
neral spirit of resistance to the revenue laws, and the 
signs of a growing amelioration in religion and mora- 
lity. Till within these last four years, cock-fights 
were very common, with all their vile accompaniments. 

For the improvement of the parish in a commercial 
and agricultural point of view, the formation of a rail- 
road to join that between Carlisle and Newcastle, and 
the award of prizes to the best managers of farms, and 
to those who pay greatest attention to the breed of 
cattle, may be suggested. For the general welfare ot 
its inhabitants in a moral and religious state, the di- 
minution of licensed tippling-houses, and the abolition 
of irregular marriages, may be strongly urged. The 
far-famed marriages of Gretna Green are celebrated, 
it is said, to the number of three or four hundred an- 
nually. The parties are chiefly from the sister king- 
dom, and from the lowest ranks of her population. 
The existence of the law by which the practice has 
been generated is certainly a reproach to our country, 
whether marriage be viewed as a civil or as a sacred 
contract. It dispenses with that solemnity which is 
required for the ordinance in Scripture, and it pre- 
sents opportunities for bigamy and abduction. Parties 
have been known to betake themselves hither, from 
the north of Scotland itself, to celebrate a marriage 
which a few lines written by a magistrate, a lawyer, 
a shoemaker, or a sexton, and signed by two we 
at home, might have effected equally well, according 
to the present law of Scotland. Scarcely one instance 
in two years occurs of a couple belonging to the parish 
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being thus unlawfully united ; and when cases of the 
kind did occur a few years ago, the parties generally 
went toa neighbouring justice of the peace. Great 
numbers resort to these altars of Baal, whose priests 
are numerous in this district and others, more parti- 
cularly about Annan and Coldstream. Their num- 
ber, indeed, has sadly injured the trade, for the fees 
are now only half-a-crown a pair. One of these func- 
tionaries, who breaks stones daily on. the hin 4 of 
England, has the best chance of succeeding, for he ac- 
costs every party as they pass, and tries to strike the 
best bargain. Tippling-houses have each their rival 
priest, some of whom satisfy the parties by merely 
giving lines signed by witnesses, and others by jab- 
bering over a portion of the service of the church of 
England.” 

The habits of the people of the adjacent parish, 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming, are thus described by the Rev. 
Alexander Monilaws :—“ The habits of the people are 
in general cleanly, and their dress is of late years 
greatly improved. Grey plaids are frequently worn 
instead of greatcoats. ‘The ordinary food of the farm- 
servants at their meals is oatmeal porridge for break- 
fast, butcher-meat, with potatoes and bread, for dinner, 
and porridge for supper. The food of mechanics is 
nearly the same. The cottagers commonly make use 
of tea or coffee for breakfast and supper, but seldom 
have it in their power to purchase butcher-meat for 
dinner. Though farmers and mechanics, manufac- 
turers and agricultural labourers, have various diffi- 
culties with which to struggle, yet they appear, upon 
the whole, to be tolerably contented with their situa- 
tion and circumstances in life. The inhabitants of 
this parish are, with few exceptions, possessed of a 
good deal of penetration, and a great fund of common 
sense, and are well acquainted with the principles of 


same individual more than once, or even twice, until 
he had got more than would have bought a score of 
Bibles. A friend of ours, Mr C—— of Kilmarnock, 
upon being a third time applied to, was somewhat 
sceptical about Rab’s appropriation of the money, and 
asked him “if he had not got the Bible yet?” “Ay,” 
said Rab; ‘‘ No—Ay—I maybe may hae gotten the 
Bible—but losh, man, J hae lost my Psalm- Book.” 

A Highland regiment happening to come into Ayr 
a great many years ago, with a poor ill-starred “ Daft 
Jamie” at his head, Rab, recognising a brother in in- 
tellect, went up to him. After viewing each other 
“ with lack lustre eye,” and contorting their faces in 
such a manner as to remind a beholder of the words 
of the poet, 

*¢ Thus one fool lolls his tongue out at the other, 
And wags his empty noddle at his brother,” 

Rab accosted Jamie with, “ Are ye Mister James ?” 
“ Ay; and I reckon ye are Daft Rab Hamilton ?” 
**Ouay; losh, man, ’amdry.” “Weel,” said Jamie, 
“ | hae thrippence.” The two slunk into the inn, 
and called for a bottle of porter. The waiter, how- 
ever, had by mistake brought a bottle of ink, which 
Rab decanted into a jug and drunk to the bottom, 
whilst Jamie was looking at the troops from the win- 
dow. “ The porter wur gude, but uncommon sour, 
Mister James. Hae, there’s the joug.”” On perceiv- 
ing it empty, Jamie threw it at the head of his com- 
panion, who now made a dash down stairs, screaming 
with terror, ‘* Catch me drinkin’ wi’ daft folk again !” 

It is reported that this unfortunate being was some 
years ago deprived of life by poison administered by 
some ruffians, whom the public authorities, in despite 
of the most indefatigable exertions, could not discover. 


that religion which they profess. The farmers are a 
respectable class of men—industrious in their calling, 
just in their dealings, and obliging in their manners. 
The people in general are sober, pious, and regular 
in their attendance upon public worship. They are 
kind and hospitable to strangers, and ever ready to 
relieve the distressed. 

That unprofitable mode of cultivation which pre- 
vailed in this parish forty years ago, has in a great mea- 
sure been abandoned, and a more extensive and libera! 
system of agriculture has been adopted in its stead. 
In the year 1792, the real rent of the parish amount- 
ed to L.2870, and now it is L.7369. The houses 
of proprietors and farmers, of mechanics and cot- 
tagers, have been vastly improved within the last 
thirty years. A great change for the better has also 
taken place in the language, the dress, and the man- 
ner of living, of the inhabitants.” 


DAFT RAB HAMILTON. 

Tus poor creature for many years wandered about 
Ayr and the towns adjacent. He was a perfect idiot ; 
but still there was a sort of shrewdness about him, es- 
pecially in money matters, peculiar to those labouring 
under a similar malady. His mother lived in Ayr, 
but he himself was migratory. To-day he was in 
Ayr, to-morrow in Kilmarnock, the next in Mauch- 
line, and soon. Of the genuineness of copper coin, 
he was a perfect judge, at a time when that depart- 
ment of the currency was in no sound state. Little 
urchins in their waggeries tried him with old halfpence 
and lead penny-pieces; but Rab was wide awake to 
their tricks. ‘ It’s no gude,” was the simple but 
emphatic judgment he pronounced on such occasions. 
Rab had a dash of the rogue about him too. An in- 
dividual once gave him a twopenny copper-piece. 
After squinting at it over his right shoulder, which 
was his ordinary mode of viewing any thing, he said, 
“The colour’s gude, but it’s ower big.”” With a view 
to ascertain “‘whorrar it was a gude penny or no,” 
he slipped into a baker's shop, and asked for “a baw- 
bee bap.” This he got, and three halfpence in change. 
He bolted out of the shop, and ran home with the ut- 
most speed, thinking he had cheated the baker out of 
a penny. The baker happened to be running the 
same way; Rab thought he was in full pursuit, and 
immediately roared out as he ran, “I gat nae mair 
nor a bawbee—I gat nae mair nor 2 bawbee !” 

For a long time, although a perfect adept in copper, 
Rab was totally ignorant of silver coin. One day, 
however, he happened to be in a grocer’s shop, and 
saw a girl get six penny-pieces for asixpence. Hitherto 
he had been in the habit of refusing silver, and people 
used to offer it to him in the perfect certainty that he 
would not accept it. Soon after the above incident, 
a gentleman having held out a sixpence and a penny- 

iece, and offered him which he pleased, Rab was not 
g in deciding which of the two to choose. “To 
show ye I'm no greedy, I'll tak the wee ane.” 

Rab was a regular attendant at Mr Peebles’s church 
in Ayr; but some freak led him to go one Sunday to 
hear Dr Auld, one of the established clergy. Having 
posted himself close by the pulpit, he stuck his head 
through the railing which surrounded it. On find- 
ing he could not get it out again as easily as he put it 
in, he kept wriggling and whining till half the sermon 
was over. At last he roared out for help, and cried, 
*€ This is a judgment on me for leavin’ Mr Peebles.” 

The sixpence which he had got fleshed him to new 
energies. He pretended that he wanted to get a 
Bible, and levied contributions upon the public for so 
laudable a purpose in sixpences to a considerable 
amount. It Often happened that he applied to the 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 

Tuts bold and enterprising spirit was born at Wil- 
loughby, in Lincolnshire, in the vear 1579. He was 
naturally of a restless and roving disposition, and 
from his earliest years took great delight in feats of 
peril and daring. This passion continuing to grow 
with his years, he soon became desirous of a wider 
field of action, and of more serious adventures, than 
the locality in which he resided afforded. While yet 
only in the thirteenth year of his age, he sold his 
books and satchel to procure a sum of money to enable 
him to commence the life of a sailor. His father’s 
death, however, which happened at this juncture, put 
an end to this project, and instead of getting to sea, 
he was obliged to submit to be bound apprentice to a 
merchant at Lynn. Finding, contrary to his expec- 
tations it would appear, that his master either could 
or would not find him employment in his service on 
ship-board, he left him, and joined the train of a young 
nobleman proceeding to France. From this service 
he was — at Orleans, “and furnished with 
money to carry him to England; but instead of re- 
turning to the latter country, he proceeded to the Low 
Countries, and enlisted as a soldier. While here, he 
was prevailed upon by a Scottish gentleman, with 
whom he became acquainted, to proceed to Scotland, 
under a promise of being strongly recommended to 
King James ; but being disappointed in those expecta- 
tions of royal favour which his friend’s promises had 
excited, he returned to his native town. Instead 
of now mingling with the society which the place 
afforded, he, in that strange and wayward spirit for 
which he had been remarkable from his earliest years, 
betook himself to the woods, where he erected a hut 
to reside in. In this solitude he devoted himself to 
the study of military history and tactics, the latter of 
which he subjected to practical illustration by exer- 
cising occasionally with the lance on horseback. He 
was, however, ultimately induced to leave his retire- 
ment; and having received a part of his patrimonial 
estate, he again set out on his travels in the winter 
of the year 1596, being yet only in the seventeenth 
year of his age. Having arrived in Flanders, to which 

e first directed his steps, he there became acquainted 
with a Frenchman, who, by representing himself as 
the heir of a noble family, contrived to rob him of all 
his baggage. Smith, however, fell in with the thief 
soon afterwards at Dinan; and though he does not 
seem to have recovered any of his property in conse- 
quence of this meeting, he had the satisfaction of 
giving the Frenchman a sound drubbing. He fought 
him, wounded and disarmed him, and, to complete 
his mortification, compelled him to confess his guilt 
before a large crowd of people which the contest had 
gathered around them. Having obtained some pe- 
cuniary assistance, of which the loss of his baggage 
ee him in need, from the Earl of Ployer, of whom 

e had some acquaintance, Smith pursued his course 
along the French coast to Bayonne, and from thence 
to Marseilles, where he joined a company of pilgrims, 
and embarked with them for Italy. During the pas- 
sage, a violent storm, which threatened the total de- 
struction of the vessel, having arisen, Smith’s devout 
fellow-passengers attributed their misfortune to the 
presence of the heretic, and to propitiate their angry 
saints, immediately threw him overboard into the sea. 
Fortunately the vessel was at the moment but at a short 
distance from the island of St Mary, off the town of 
Nice, and Smith contrived to make the shore. Here 
he was taken on board a ship belonging to St Malo, 
by the master of which he was kindly treated, and 
subsequently conveyed to Alexandria in Egypt. Soon 


after this he had the good fortune to be present at 
the capture of a richly laden Venetian ship, and re- 
ceived two thousand dollars as his share of the prize. 

On obtaining possession of this windfall, our tra- 
veller proceeded on a tour through Italy, and after. 
wards travelled into Steria. Here he enrolled himself 
as a volunteer in the service of the emperor, who was 
then at war with the Turks; and so soon and so emi- 
nently distinguished himself by his bravery, that he 
was almost immediately promoted to the command of 
a company of 250 horse. This, however, was but a 
beginning of the splendid successes, and still more 
splendid achiev ts, of this d Cricht At 
the siege of Rigal, a Turkish lord sent a message to 
the Christian camp, intimating, that, for the diversion 
of the ladies, he would engage in single combat with 
any captain of their host whom they might choose to 
send against him. The challenge was accepted, and 
the honour of meeting the Turk, which had been de- 
cided by lot, fell upon Smith. In the combat which 
followed, the latter killed his antagonist ; and having 
struck off his head, carried it in triumph to his gene- 
ral. The prowess of the Englishman in this encounter 
excited the chivalry of the Turks, and procured him 
the honour of a second and a third challenge. He ac- 
cepted both, and in both was victor, carrying away 
each time the head of his enemy. On returning to 
the army after accomplishing these heroic feats, he 
was received with every mark of distinction and ho- 
nour. A military procession, composed of 6000 men, 
was got up to mark the sense which was entertained 
of his gallantry and skill in arms. He was presented, 
besides, with a horse richly caparisoned, a simitar 
worth 300 ducats, and, lastly, a commission as major. 
But this was not all. On the capture of Rigal, the 
prince of Transylvania presented him with his picture 
set in gold; gave him a pension of 300 ducats per 
annum ; and in commemoration of his bravery in the 
instances of his single combats with the infidel, added 
a coat of arms bearing three T'urks’ heads in a shield. 

“In the midst of life there is death ;” and in the 
midst of prosperity there is reverse and ruin: and 
so did poor Smith find it tobe. The army in which 
he served was shortly after defeated, and he himself 
severely wounded, made a prisoner, and, finally, sold 
as a slave toa pacha, who made a present of him to 
his mistress at Constantinople. By this lady he was 
transferred to a cruel master, on the borders of the 
Sea of Azoph, where he was ordered to be stripped, to 
have his head and beard shaven, and to be driven out 
to labour with the other Christian slaves. Even in 
this deplorable situation Smith’s native intrepidity of 
character continued to adhere to him, and he now 
resolved to employ it in effecting his escape. An 
opportunity soon offered, and he availed himself of it 
with ready resolution. One day, while his tyrannical 
master stood by him as he was engaged in thrashing 
corn at some distance from the pacha’s residence, 
Smith suddenly turned upon him with the thrashing 
instrument, and struck him dead to the earth. He 
then hid the body emongst some straw, secured a 
small bag of grain, mounted the Turk’s horse, and 
fied to the desert. Here he roamed about, unknow- 
ing where he was, and uncertain whither to go for 
several days, but at length made his way to Mus- 
covy, and in sixteen days more arrived at a Russian 
garrison on the river Don. Here he was not only 
kindly received, but was also furnished with letters 
of recommendation to different governors throughout | 
the Russian dominions. By means of these intro- 
ductory letters, Smith now traversed a great part of 
Russia and Poland, and finally joined his friends in 
Transylvania, who supplied his purse so liberally, 
that he was enabled to prosecute his travels through 
Germany, France, and Spain. He next visited Mo- 
rocco, and from thence returned to England, with 
still a thousand ducats in his pocket. 

Soon after his arrival in London, he became ac- 
quainted with a Captain Bartholomew Gosnold, a 
person of a similarly enterprising spirit to his own, 
who had been in America, and who, at the time he 
met with Smith, was full of the idea of forming an 
English settlement in that country. Having com- 
municated his plans to the latter, he entered into 
them with the utmost enthusiasm; and the result 
was, that the adventurers succeeded in forming a 
company, and in obtaining letters-patent for the 
juridical division and government of the new ter- 
ritory, dated April 16, 1606, and on the 19th De. 
cember following, the expedition sailed from Black- 
wall for Virginia. During the passage, Smith, who 
had become an object of jealousy to the principal of- 
ficers appointed by the crown for the new settlement, 
was arrested on a charge of entertaining an inten- 
tion to murder the council, usurp the government of 
the colony, and to make himself supreme ruler a 
Virginia. On the arrival of the expedition in Ame- 
rica, Smith, who was now released from confinement, 
but excluded from the council of which he had been 
appointed an original member, demanded a trial. 
This was at first refused him, but was subsequently 
granted, when he was honourably acquitted of all the 
charges, and had damages to the extent of L.200 
awarded against Wingfield, the president of the settle- 
ment, and his principal accuser. Satisfied with the 
re-establishment of his character, Smith generously 
consigned the money to the general purposes of the 
company. After a variety of adventures with the 
Indians, in which his restless disposition and insati- 
able curiosity involved him, by inducing him to make 
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frequent papemeney incursions to the interior, he was 


taken prisoner by the savages, and carried before a 
chief of the name of Powhattan, whom he found 
seated on a wooden throne, with two girls, his daugh- 
ters, beside him. A consultation having been held 
by the Indians regarding the doom of their prisoner, 
it was determined, that as he was a person whose ac- 
tivity and courage rendered him a particularly dan- 
gerous neighbour, he should be put to death. In 

ursuance of this sentence, he was extended at full 
or on the ground, and his head placed on a large 
stone at the feet of ‘Powhattan, who was to perform 
the office of executioner by dashing out his brains 
with his club. At this instant, just as the fatal blow 
was about to descend, Pocahontas, one of the chief- 
tain’s daughters, a girl of only twelve years of age, 
suddenly sprang forward, threw herself on the body 
of her father’s intended victim, and earnestly be- 
sought his life. The savage, struck with the magna- 
nimity of the act, yielded to the entreaties of his 
generous and noble-minded child, and not only spared 
the life of his captive, but permitted him to return to 
his friends. This singular incident was the com- 
mence:ment of a friendship for the whites on the part 
of the kind-hearted Indian girl who had saved Smith’s 
life, which continned through many years with una- 
bated warmth and zeal, and was of the utmost service, 
on many occasions, to the English settlers. 

On his return to the colony, Smith sent some pre- 
sents to his benefactress and _* father, as tokens of 
remembrance and gratitude. These were acknow- 
ledged soon after by a personal visit from Pocahontas, 
who subsequently made repeated journeys to the 
settlements of the whites, and often supplied them 
with provisions when they were on the point of starv- 
ing, and knew not where to look for food. But great 
as such services as these were, they were not all that 
were rendered to the strangers by this generous- 
hearted child of nature. She saved them also, in nu- 
merous instances, from the effects of her father’s 
hostility. One of these instances is especially remark- 
able: In 1609, Powhattan, with the view of getting 
Smith into his power, and destroying him, invited 
the latter to visit him ; and to induce him to comply, 

romised him a supply of provisions for the settlement. 

‘ocahontas having discovered the plot that was 
on foot, instantly set out for the English settlement, 
traversed the depth of the forest at midnight, alone 
and unprotected, gained the residence of her friends, 
and disclosed to Smith the conspiracy which had been 
entered into for his destruction. Three years after 
this, Pocahontas, whose disinterested and energetic 
friendship for the whites had added to the other acts 
of her benevolence the saving of the life of an Eng- 
lish boy, when the whole of the party to which he 
belonged had been murdered by the Indians, was 
compelled to fly her father’s house for the unconquer- 
able attachment she continued to bear to the whites. 
On this occasion she fled to and sought the protec- 
tion of a neighbouring chief, who gave her shelter for 
atime, but was subsequently prevailed upon, by the 
temptation of a copper kettle, to deliver her up to an 
English captain of the name of Argall, who conceived 
that she would be a valuable hostage between himself 
and the Indians. While in the hands of Argall, a 
Mr Thomas Rolfe, an Englishman of respectable cha- 
racter, formed an attachment to her, offered her his 
hand, and married her—an event which, by relieving 
the colony from the formidable enmity of her father, 
Powhattan, secured a peace between the settlers and 
the Indians of many years’ continuance. 

In 1616, Pocahontas embarked with her husband 
for England, where she became an object of universal 
interest. She subsequently made rapid progress in 
the acquisition of the English language, and was an 
especial favourite at court. But the years of the high- 
souled Indian were destined to be few. While about 
to embark at Gravesend with her husband and an 
infant son, to revisit her native land, she was taken 
suddenly ill, and died in the twenty-second year of 
her age. 

To return to Smith, from whose story we have made 
a digression, which would, perhaps, have required 
some apology, had the subject not been the merits of 
Pocahontas. On his return to the colony, he was 
elected president ; but after a stay with his friends 
of only three days, his restless spirit again drove him 
abroad in quest of information and adventure. 
puting his authority as president to one Scrivener, a 
counsellor, he set out from the settlement in an open 
boat, to prosecute discoveries inthe Chesapeake. From 


this expedition he returned on the 7th September 
‘1608, r accomplishing a voyage of three thousand 
miles. On the 10th of the same month, he was re- 


elected president, and continued to discharge the 
arduous duties of that appointment with singular 
judgment and vigour for several months. During 
this period of his administration, he had many for- 
midable difficulties to contend with—enemies with- 
out, and enemies within ; mutinous spirits at home, 
and the Indians abroad—but his intrepidity and pru- 
dence enabled him to keep both at bay. In his in- 
tercourse with the latter, amongst whom he made 
frequent excursions at the peril of his life to obtain 

visions for the colony, he discovered a singular 

ee of courage and presence of mind. On one of 
these occasions, a chieftain, of the name of Opechan- 
canough, suddenly surrounded the house in which 
Smith had taken up a temporary residence for the pur- 
pose of trading, with seven hundred Indians. Smith, 


on perceiving the treachery of the Indian chief, who 
was in the samea t with him, instantly seized 
him by the hair of the head, and dragged him into 
the mlast of his people. Struck with the determined 
spirit which the daring act implied, and with the 
resolute bearing of the Englishman, the astonished 
Indians immediately laid down their arms, and re- 
frained from any further hostilities. 

In the meantime, the company in London, by which 
the expedition had been fitted out, finding none of 
those profits accruing from it which they had expected, 
attributed, as is ‘usual in such cases, the want of suc- 
cess to mismanagement on the part of the local ad- 
ministrators of its affairs; and, under this impres- 
sion, sent out, in the year 1609, new officers, and a 
new charter, by which Smith was superseded in the 
presidency. For some time, he refused to resign his 
authority, and was supported in his resistance by the 
elder settlers, with whom he was a great favourite. 
The cabals and divisions which hence took place in the 
colony between those who supported Smith and those 
who took part with the new authorities, in which a 
conspiracy was entered into to murder the former, 
finally compelled him to leave the settlement and to 
return to England, which he did in the year 1609. 

he enterprising spirit of this daring adventurer 
was still by no means subdued, either by the ingrati- 
tude of his employers and fellow-colonists, or the un- 
profitable result of all his labours and of all the dangers 
he had undergone. In 1614, he again visited Ame- 
rica in the command of an expedition of trade and 
discovery to New England. On this oceasion he made 
a chart of the coast, and was rewarded on his return, 
for his services, by the honourable but empty title of 
admiral of the country he had visited. In the following 
year, he obtained the command of two vessels to go out 
and establish colonies in America, but was driven 
back by stress of weather, an accident which put an 
end to the intended expedition. He, however, again 
embarked on board another small ship, with a crew of 
thirty men, but no better fortune attended him. He 
was now taken prisoner by the French, and carried to 
Rochelle, where he was confined on board a ship at 
anchor. This vessel was soon after driven out tosea by 
a storm, in which Smith was very near lost; he never- 
theless escaped, and got into Rochelle, from whence 
he returned to England. Some time after his return, 
he published an account of his two last voyages, and 
distributed copies of the work amongst persons of note 
in the west of England, in the hope of inducing them 
to engage in his favourite project of colonising Ame- 
rica. But all his efforts were fruitless. The unfor- 
tunate results of preceding attempts had destroyed all 
faith in such speculations, and none could now be per- 
suaded to second the views of the boid but luckless 
adventurer. When Pocahontas was in England, Smith 
visited her at Brentford, where she resided. She had 
been led to believe that he was dead; and when she 
saw him, she buried her face in her hands, and became 
violently agitated. Smith subsequently wrote a peti- 
tion in her behalf to Queen Anne, representing her 
merits and services, and soliciting for her the patron- 
age of the English people. He afterwards (1621) pub- 
lished a history of Virginia, and, in 1630, an account 
of his adventures, in a folio volume, from 1593 to 1629. 
In the year following (1631), this intrepid, enterpris- 
ing, but unfortunate man, died in London, in the fifty- 
second year of his age; presenting one of those me- 
lancholy and impressive contrasts in the history of 
human life, between the beginning and the close of 
the allotted span, which should teach ambition humi- 
tity, and reconcile the humble to the obscurity of their 
Ot. 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
(From Babbage’s Economy of Manufactures.) 

WE have seen that the application of the Division of 
Labour tends to produce cheaper articles; that it thus 
increases the demand; and gradually, by the effect of 
competition, or by the hope of increased gain, that it 
causes large capitals to be embarked in extensive fac- 
tories. Let us now examine the influence of this ac. 
cumulation of capital directed to one object. In the 
first place, it enables the most important principle on 
which the advantages of the division of labour depends 
to be carried almost to its extreme limits: not merely 
is the precise amount of skill purchased which is ne- 
cessary for the execution of each process, but through- 
out every stage—from that in which the raw material 
is procured, to that by which the finished produce is 
conveyed into the hands of the consumer—the same 
economy of skill prevails. The quantity of work pro- 
duced by a given number of people is greatly aug- 
mented by such an extended arrangement; and the 
result is necessarily a great reduction in the cost of 
the article which is brought to market. 

Amongst tle causes which tend to the cheap pro- 
duction of any article, and which are connected with 
the employment of additional capital, may be men- 
tioned the care which is taken to prevent the absolute 
waste of any part of the raw material. An attention 
to this circumstance sometimes causes the union of two 
trades in one factory, which otherwise might have 
been separated. 

An enumeration of the arts to which the horns of 
cattle are applicable, will furnish a striking example 
of this kind of economy. The tanner who has pur- 
chased the raw hides, separates the horns, and sells 
them tothe makers of combs and lanterns. The horn 
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consists of two parts, an outward horny case, and an 
inward conical substance, somewhat intermediate be- 
tween indurated hair and bone. The first process 
consists in separating these two by means of 
a blow against a block of wood. The horny exterior 
is then cut into three portions with a frame-saw. 

1, The lowest of these, next the root of the horn, 
after undergoing several processes, by which it is 
flattened, is made into combs. 2. The fniddle of the 
horn, after being flattened by heat, and having its 
transparency improved by oil, is split into thin layers, 
and forms a substitute for glass, in lanterns of the 
commonest kind. 3. The tip of the horn is used by 
the makers of knife-handles, and of the tops of whips, 
and for other similar purposes. 4. The interior, or 
core of the horn, is boiled down in water. A large 
quantity of fat rises to the surface; this is put aside, 
and sold to the makers of yellow soap. 5. The liquid 
itself is used as a kind of glue, and is purchased by 
cloth-dressers for stiffening. 6. The insoluble sub- 
stance, which remains behind, is then sent to the mill, 
and, being ground down, is sold to the farmers for 
manure. 7. Besides these various purposes to which 
the different parts of the horn are applied, the clip. 
pings which arise in comb-making are sold to the 
farmer for manure. In the first year after they are 
spread over the soil they have comparatively little ef- 
fect, but during the next four or five their efficiency 
is considerable. The shavings which form the refuse 
of the lantern-maker, are of a much thinner texture : 
some of them are cut into various figures, and painted 
and used as toys; for being hygrometric, they cur 
up when placed on the palm of awarmhand. But the 
greater part of these shavings also are sold for manure, 
and from their extremely thin and divided form, the 
full effect is produced upon the first crop. 

In many of the large establishments of our manu. 
facturing districts, substances are er-ployed which are 
the produce of remote countries, and which are, in 
several instances, almost peculiar to a few situations. 
The discovery of any new locality, where such articles 
exist in abundance, is a matter of great importance 
to any establishment which consumes them in large 
quantities ; and it has been found, in some instances, 
that the expense of sending persons to great distances, 
purposely to discover and to collect such produce, has 
been amply repaid. Thus it has happened, that the 
snowy mountains of Sweden and Norway, as well as 
the warmer hills of Corsica, have been almost stripped 
of one of their vegetable productions, by agents sent 
expressly from one of our largest establishments for 
the dyeing of calicoes. Owing to the same command 
of capital, and to the scale upon which the operations 
of large factories are carried on, their returns admit 
of the expense of sending out agents to examine into 
the wants and tastes of distant countries, as weil as of 
trying experiments, which, although profitable tothem, 
would be ruinous to smaller establishments possessing 
more limited resources. 

When capital has been invested in machinery, and 
in buildings for its accommodation, and when the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood have acquired a know- 
ledge of the modes of working at the machines, 
reasons of considerable weight are required to cause 
their removal. Such changes of position do, how. 
ever, oceur; and they have been alluded to by the 
committee on the fluctuation of manufacturers’ em- 
ployment, as one of the causes interfering most ma- 
terially with an uniform rate of wages: it is therefore 
of particular importance to the workmen to be ac- 
quainted with the real causes which have driven 
manufactures from their ancient seats. 

“ The migration or change of place of any manu- 
facture has sometimes arisen from improvements of 
machinery not applicable to the spot where such ma- 
nufacture was carried on, as appears to have been the 
case with the woollen manufacture, which has in 
great measure migrated from Essex, Suffolk, and 
other southern counties, to the northern districts, 
where coal for the use of the steam-engine is much 
cheaper. But this change has, in some instances, 
been caused or accelerated by the conduct of the work- 
men, in refusing a reasonable reduction of wages, or 
opposing the introduction of some kind of improved 
machinery or process; so that, during the dispute, 
another spot has in great measure supplied their place 
in the market. Any violence used by the workmen 
against the property of their masters, and any unrea- 
sonable combination on their part, is almost sure thus 
to be injurious to themselves.” 

These removals become of serious consequence when 
the factories have been long established, because a po- 
pulation commensurate with their wants invariably 
grows up around them. The combinations in Not- 
tinghamshire, of persons under the name of Luddites, 
drove a great number of lace-frames from that district, 
and caused establishments te be formed in Devonshire. 
We ought also to observe, that the effect of driving 
any establishment into a new district, where similar 
works have not previously existed, is not merely to 
place it out of the reach of such combinations, but, 
after a few years, the example of its success will most 
probably induce our capitalists in the new district to 
engage in the same manufacture: and thus, although 
one establishment only should be driven away, 
workmen, through whose combination its removal is 
effected, will not merely suffer by the loss of that por- 
tion of demand for their labour which the factory 
caused ; but the value of that labour will itself be re- 
duced by the competition of a new field of production. 
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It is of great importance that the more intelligent 
amongst the class of workmen should examine into 
the correctness of these views; because, without hav- 
ing their attention directed to them, the whole class 
may, in some instances, be led by designing pereons 
to pursue a course, which, although P gow in ap- 

rance, is in reality at variance with their own best 
terests. 


EXCURSIONS. 

“T am a country gentleman, and enjoy an estate in 
Northamptonshire, which formerly enabled its pos- 
sessors to assume some degree of consequence in the 
country, but which, for several generations, has been 
wing less, only because it has not grown bigger. 
mean, that, though I have not yet been obliged 
to mortgage my land, or fell my timber, its relative 
value is every day diminishing by the prodigious in- 
flux of wealth, real and artificial, which, for some 
time past, has been pouring into this kingdom. Hi- 
therto, however, I have found my income equal to my 
wants. It has enabled me to inhabit a good house in 
town, for four months of the year, and to reside 
amongst my tenants and neighbours, for the remain- 

eight, with credit.and hospitality. 
am, indeed, myself so fond of the country, and so 
averse in my nature to every thing of hurry and bus- 
tle, that, if I consulted only my own taste, I should 
never feel a wish to leave the shelter of my own oaks in 
the dreariest season of the year; but I looked upon 
our annual visit to London as a proper compliance 
with the gayer disposition of my wife, and the natural 
curiosity of the younger part of the family. Besides, 
to say the truth, it had its advantages in avoiding a 
round of dinners and card-parties, which we must 
otherwise have engaged in for the winter season, or 
have been branded with the appellation of unsociable. 

Our journey gave me an opportunity of furnishing 
my study with some new books and prints, and my 
wife of gratifying her neighbours with some ornamen- 
tal trifles, before their value was sunk by becoming 
common, or of producing at her table or in her furni- 
ture some new-invented refinement of fashionable 
elegance. Our hall was the first that was lighted by 
an Argand lamp; and I still remember how we were 
gratified by the astonishment of our guests, when my 
wife, with an audible voice, called to the footman for 
the tongs to help to the asparagus with. We found 
it pleasant, too, to be enabled to talk of capital artists 
and favourite actors; and I made the better figure in 
my political debates, from having heard the most po- 
pular speakers in the house. 

Onte, too, to recruit my wife’s spirits after a tedi- 
ous confinement, we passed a season at Bath. In this 
manner, therefore, things went on very well in the 
main, till of late my family have discovered that we 
lead a very dull kind of life, and that it is impossible 
to exist with comfort, or, indeed, to enjoy a tolerable 
share of health, without spending good part of every 
summer at a watering-place. I held out as long as I 
could. One may be allowed to resist the plans of dis- 
sipation, but the plea of health cannot decently be 
withstood. 


It was soon discovered that my eldest daughter 
wanted bracing, and my wife had a bilious complaint, 
against which our family physician declared that sea- 
bathing would be particularly serviceable. Therefore, 
though it was my own private opinion that my 
daughter’s nerves might have been as well braced by 
morning rides upon the Northamptonshire hills, as by 
evening dances in the public rooms, and that my wife's 
bile would have been greatly lessened by compliance 
with her husband, I acquiesced, and preparations were 
made for our journey. 

These, indeed, were but slight ; for the chief grati- 
fication proposed in this scheme was, an entire freedom 
from care and form. We should find every thing re- 
quisite in our lodgings; it was of no consequence 
whether the rooms we should occupy for a few months 
in the summer, were elegant or not ; the simplicity of 
a country life would be the more enjoyed by the little 
shifts we should be put to; and all necessaries would 
be provided in our lodgings. It was not, therefore, 
till after we had taken them, that we discovered how 
far ready-furnished lodgings were from affording every 
article in the catalogue of necessaries. We did not, 
indeed, give them a very scrupulous examination ; for 
the place was so tull, that, when we arrived, late at 
night, and tired with our journey, all the beds at the 
inn were taken up, and an easy chair and a carpet 
were all the accommodations we could obtain for our 
repose. 

The next morning, therefore, we eagerly engaged 
the first lodgings we found vacant, and have ever since 
been disputing about the terms, which, from the hurry, 
were not sufficiently ascertained ; and it is not even 
yet settled whether the little blue garret, which serves 
us as a powdering room, is ours of right or by favour. 
The want of all sorts of conveniences is a constant ex- 
cuse for the want of all order and neatness, which is 
so visible in our apartment ; and we are continually 
lamenting that we are obliged to buy things of which 
we have such plenty at home. 

It is my misfortune that I can do nothing without 
all my little conveniences about me; and in order to 
write a common letter, I must have my study-table to 
lean my elbows on in sedentary luxury: you will 

therefore, how little I am able to employ my 
isure, when I tell you that the only room they have 


been able to allot for my use is so filled and crowded 
with my daughters’ hat-boxes, band-boxes, and wig- 
boxes, that I'can scarcely move about in it, and am 
at this moment writing upon a spare trunk for want 
of a table. +. 

I am therefore driven to saunter about with the 
rest of the party; but instead of the fine clumps of 
trees and waving fields of corn I have been accus- 
tomed to have before my eyes, I see nothing but a 
naked beach, almost witheut a tree, exposed by turns 
to the cutting eastern blast and the glare of a July 
sun, and covered with a sand equally painful to the 
eyes and to the feet. The ocean is, indeed, an object 
of unspeakable grandeur ; but when it has been con- 
templated in a storm and in a calm—when we have 
seen the sun rise out of its bosom, and the moon sil- 
ver its extended surface—its variety is exhausted, and 
the eye begins to require the softer and more inte- 
resting scenes of cultivated nature. 

My family have, indeed, been persuaded several 
times to enjoy the sea still more, by engaging in a 
little sailing-party ; but as, unfortunately, Northamp- 
tonshire has not afforded them any opportunity of 
becoming seasoned sailors, these parties of pleasure 
are always attended with the most dreadful sickness. 
This, likewise, I am told, is very good for the consti- 
tution: it may be so, for aught I know; but I confess 
I am apt to imagine that taking an emetic at home 
would be equally salutary, and 1 am sure it would be 
more decent.”—Mrs Barbauld. 


WEST INDIAN WARFARE. 
Tue hardships and miseries often endured by soldiers 
are exemplified in the following short extract from the 
Life of a Field Officer, just published. The scene is 
in one of the West India islands :— 

On the route, I conversed for some time with a 
Frenchman, who had had several skirmishes with the 
brigands: in one of these encounters he took an offi- 
cer of colour, and carried him behind him on his horse. 
‘ What became of him ultimately ?’ I inquired. ‘I 
kept him seven days,’ said the Frenchman, ‘and every 
morning I cut off one of his fingers; yet the rogue 
escaped into the woods after all with three.” Owing 
to the number of men and horses that had been killed 
at different times by the blacks, in the attempt to pass 
along this line, and now lay in a state of putrefaction 
in all directions, the air became quite tainted; and 
habit made us such connoisseurs, that we could readily 
distinguish the dead body of a man from that of a 
horse, by the scent alone. ; 

The burial-ground happened to be near one of the 
principal batteries, and the officer of the guard had 
orders to attend all interments, and see that three 
shovelsful of quicklime were thrown into each grave. 
As the hospital-carts, each carrying three bodies, ar- 
rived almost without intermission during the day, 
this was both a sad and a wearisome duty. Thenum- 
ber of the hospital assistants was now reduced to the 
ratio of one to a hundred patients, when at least ten 
times as many were 3 the consequences of 


this alteration to the sick were deplorable ; the poor 


fellows, being unable to fan away the flies themselves, 
and having no proper attendance, died with their 
mouths full of them; and frequently, as their heads 
were shaved, they were covered with such swarms 
that the skin was completely hid. The regiments in 
camp were the greatest sufferers ; as the rain at times, 
and principally at night, fell in torrents, and soon 
penetrated the old moth-eaten tents. 

I have passed whole nights sitting in my tent up 
to my ancles in water, and holding an umbrella over 
my head. In the morning, when the sun shone out, 
the camp was enveloped in a cloud of steam. Our 
living in such damp brought on various fatal diseases, 
which in a few months reduced strong regiments to 
skeletons. Sudden deaths also happened occasionally. 
I reco)lect one instance in particular. I was invited 
to dine one day by Lieutenant R——+t of the 32d; 
and at the hour appointed, I walked to his tent and 
asked the servant, who stood at the door of it, if 
dinner was not ready; the answer was, ‘ Master is 
dead, sir.’ It was too true; for the hospital-cart was 
soon brought up for the corpse of him whe in the 
morning had asked me to dine, little thinking then 
that he had eaten his last meal ! 

The number of effective officers in my regiment was 
gradually diminished to two, another subaltern and 
myself, and for some time we did all the duty; but at 
length a few officers from black corps were sent to us. 
For three weeks I have been on picquet every night. 
Nevertheless, I continued to enjoy good health for 
about twelve months; but one evening at the end of 
that period, I was attacked by the yellow fever at the 
mess-table, and rolled up in a blanket at once, and 
taken to the hospital. There I remained thirty-six 
days without amendment, though in general the dis- 
order proved fatal in forty-eight hours. At length 
the medical officers abandoned me to my fate, having 
sapiently come to the conclusion that a few hours 
more would terminate my existence. I heard them 
express this opinion as they walked off, and it had the 
good effect of rousing me a little. My servant was 
at hand, and I had strength sufficient to desire him 
to dress a salt herring, which was the only thing I 
felt any inclination to take. I ate it with some appe- 
tite, and drank in consequence copious draughts of 
Madeira and water, I continued on the same diet 


for several days, at the end of which the fever left 
me, to the great surprise of the doctors. 

My pay-serjeant of the grenadier company was also 
in the hospital at this time, and having seen the dead 
bodies merely sewed up in blankets before they were 
thrown into the graves, and feeling great horror at 
the idea of being buried without a coffin, he took care 
to bey one, and kept it at his bedside until he got 
what is called a ‘lightening before death ;’ he then 
fancied that he was recovering, and sold the coffin to 
the patient on the stretcher next to his ; but, relapsing 
soon after, he died, and was buried without one.” 


CANADIAN FIELD SPORTS. 
Concluded. 

Orrens are abundant; and I should think, were an 
otter pack brought out, the sport would be as 

here as in England ; but it has never been tried. The 
foxes are smaller and of a more delicate fur than ours; 
indeed, the silver fox produces one of the finest furs 
we have. 

An animal, something between the hare and the 
rabbit, frequents the swamps. It is commonly trapped, 
and makes good soup, but is poor in any other shape. 
The racoon is hunted in marshy grounds, by moon- 
light, tree’d by dogs, and then either shot or killed by 
felling the tree. He is valuable for his fur, and, when 
baked with potatoes, his flesh is esteemed a delicacy. 
I never ate it myself, from prejudice, which is the more 
inconsistent, as {do not object toa black squirrel, and 
have made a most comfortable breakfast off a hind- 
quarter of a bear cub. The beaver is rarely seen, as 
you must look for him deep in the woods, he always 
flying the habitations of man. The varieties of the 
polecat kind are numerous, including the ermine. 
The wolf is the only very mischievous beast of prey 
we have, and he worries sheep; but the legislature 
having offered a premium for their destruction, they 
will soon be thinned out. 

There is one curious phenomenon that may just'as 
well be mentioned here as any where else—the extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable migration of certain ani- 
mals ofthis continent. Squirrels, weasels, mice, moles, 
&e. appear in great numbers for a month or six weeks, 
and then as suddenly disappear—“‘ Come like shadows, 
so depart.” With the squirrel tribe, this can be ac- 
counted for. This continent contains, perhaps, one 
thousand times as much uncleared as cultivated land ; 
and when the acorns and beechmast fail in the woods, 
the squirrels must seek for subsistence in the corn 
fields. In the summer and autumn of 1828, black 
squirrels were so abundant that the boys killed them 
with sticks or with blunted arrows to such an extent 
they ow their for five per hun. 

: since that time, are rarely to be met with 
n the year 1827, party exploring the now. 
Canada Company’s Huron tract were much annoyed 
by an animal, called by the inhabitants of the coun- 
try a-mole, and by the French Canadians the same 
(taupe), though it is more like the shrew-mouse than 
the European mole, except in the structure of its fore- 
paws, for it does not construct its mines and 
in the earth, but among the roots of the grass and 
the leaves. These pests kept running over the faces 
of the party all night, poking their long slender noses 
up the nostrils and into the eyes of the poor people 
while asleep ; and on one occasion, one of them com- 
menced making a meal on the upper lip of an unfor- 
tunate Scotsman, who raised a cry that wakened the 
whole camp, under the conviction that the Indians 
had made a night attack on them. Whenever a fish 
was caught and laid on the beach, you were sure, if 
absent ten minutes, to find it deprived of its eyes; 
and if for half an hour, four or five of them would 
have found a lodgment in the abdomen, while as many 
more were lugging at its sides. In fact, so numerous 
were these vermin, that you killed many by treading 
on them. From that date, July 1827, to the present, 
February 1832, net one single solitary individual of 
the species has been seen on the same ground. Now, 
though we can account for squirrels, whose kingdom 
seems to be the top of the forest, and who have the 
power of swimming rivers and traversing immense 
tracts of country with a rapidity that nothing un- 
winged can equal, advancingand retiring like Cossacks 
—how can we account for such slow sluggish animals 
as I have described, who, if they had travelled above 
the surface, must have become a perfect banquet to 
the kites and owls, appearing and disappearing in the 
numbers stated ? Some years ago, the Talboz settle. 
ment was invaded by an army of weasels, which 
boldly entered the houses, and though from six to a 
dozen of them were killed every day in one gentle. 
man’s house, not a single female was ever found 
among the casualties. How can this be accounted 
for? ‘I pause for a reply,” as orators say. 

The wild turkey takes the lead of our Upper Ca- 
nadian feathered game. He is found in the London 
and western districts exclusively; though I have 
heard that in New England he is domiciliated much 
farther to the north. fie is large, weighing from 25 
to 35lbs., of a dark colour, which in some individuals 
is lighter, and in others approaches to a leaden grey; 
and is very like the domestic turkey of the country, 
which, there is little doubt, must in many instances 
hold the same relation to him as the half Indian 
“bois brulé,” as the French call them) does to the 
original proprietor of the soil. You can only distin- 
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ish him from his civilised cousin 7s quick, firm, 
t infant: —- in his gait, and his independent 
watchful look. t certain periods of the year he is 
any thing but shy. I have walked along the highway 
half a mile at least, with a flock of fourteen of 
them marching in front of me all the time within easy 
shot; some of them marching in the middle of the 
road, some hopping up on the rail fences and running 
along them, some juraping over into the neighbouring 
field, but none showing any unreasonable fear of me. 

They are game, for pointers will set them, and in 
lawns at home I have seen a pointer draw upon a 
turkey; but all that I have heard about dark flesh 
and game flavour I have found utter trash. If you 
shoot them, and do not bleed them, their flesh is not 
so white as that of the turkeys we see on our tables ; 
but so I suspect would be that of a domestic turkey, 
if it were treated in the same way; and as for the 

flavour, so far as I can judge, I defy the Lord 
) sn and Court of Aldermen to point out the dif- 
ference between a wild and a tame turkey, if placed 
on the table before them. Like all wild gallinaceous 
fowls, he runs like a Belgian; and if you wing him 
and have not a dog, it is pretty certain, whether he 
escape death or not, he will escape you. I heard of 
a respectable, fat, elderly gentleman, who wounded 
one in a four-acre field, and who had nearly broken 
his wind in pursuing him and trying to hem him into 
a corner, when a Samaritan passing by, recommended 
his trying the effect of another shot upon him, which 
succeeded to admiration, for he bagged him without 
further trouble. 

Wild geese and wild swans we only see in transitu. 
In Canada the climate is too hot for them in summer, 
and too cold in winter; so they pass the former on 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay, and the latter among the 
jolly planters in the southern states—thereby showing 
their good taste, for these last are the only body of 
gentlemen that as yet exists upon this continent. 

A bird, called the partridge, though it is in reality 
of the pheasant kind, is found all over the American 
continent ; they are of two sorts, the spruce and the 
birch, so called from the different buds which they 
select for their food. The spruce partridge has often 
a disagreeable turpentine flavour, from the nature of 
its diet. These build upon the ground, but as soon 
as they can fly, perch upon trees. It is said, that, if 
you shoot the lowest first, you can sometimes bag the 
whole covey; but I have never been able to get more 
than two shots at a time. 

Grouse are found on the plains of the Western Dis- 
trict. Theyare like the European grouse, but smaller. 
I never ate any of them, so I cannot say any thing as 
to their taste or flavour, but they make good sport. 

The quail here I take to be a small species of the 
partridge; for, whereas the quail of Europe is a bird 
of passage, that of America remains all the year round, 
and faces even the severest winter, when they may be 


The snipe and woodcock are also abundant—the for- 
mer a little larger, and the latter a little less than the 
English bird. In this country there are two seasons 
for shooting them—the spring, when they arrive to 
breed, and the autumn, after the young have flown. 
In the latter season they are still found in families— 
the old pair, and from three to five young ones. They 
are in great numbers in both provinces; but in the 
neighbourhood of Sorel, in the lower province, when 
they arrive in the spring, they rise in such flocks, that 
you have only to fire in among them to bring down 
two or three at a shot; and at Chippewa, [ have 
known a gentleman shoot 173 brace of snipe and 
woodcock in a day.—Siatistical Sketches of Upper 
Canada, by a Backwoodsman. 


TEXAS. 

Havine been asked by a body of individuals to afford 
some correct information for their guidance relative 
to the applicability of this part of America to the 
urposes of emigrants, we beg to mention that Texas 
s by no means a place tu which attention for such an 
object should be directed. It is one of the states 
which was a few years ago ceded by New Mexico to 
the United States, and forms a portion of the exten- 
sive and almost unexplored territory of Oregon, ly- 
ing on the south-western boundaries of the Union. 
Texas has engaged the notice of a considerable num- 
ber of the restless citizens of the western states, and 
not a few have crossed the prairies from Missouri to 
find in this new land of promise a better place of settle- 
ment than that which they have left. But it would 
be very unsafe for emigrants from this country to fol- 
low this adventurous band of explorers, squatters, 
traders, and trappers. Texas is also untitted, from 
its southern latitude, to be the comfortable residence 
of persons from the north; besides, it retains cha- 
racteristics of the miserable and intolerant usages of 
its former masters, the Spaniards, and hence is a 
region unsuited to the settlement of individuals ac- 
customed to enlightened society and free instituticns. 
We would on no account recommend any class of 
intending emigrants to proceed to any state of the 
Union farther south than Llinois, in which state, as 
well as in those of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Western Pennsylvania, an ample field is presented 
for the purposes of emigration. 


SUMMER. 

Now have young April and the blue-eyed Ma: 

( While nature ripens in his burning noon) 
Comes like a young inberitor ; and gay, 
Although his parent months have passed away : 

But his green crown shall wither, and the tune 

That ushered in his birth be silent soon, 
And in the strength of youth shall he decay. 
What matters this—so long as in the past 

And in the days to come we live, and feel 

The present nothing worth, until it steal 

Away, and, like a disappointment, die ? 

For Joy, dim child of Hope and Memory, 
Flies ever on before or follows fast. 

Barry Cornwatt. 


THE SKYLARK, 
Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Light be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness ! 
Blessed is thy dwelling-place ! 
O to abide in the desert with thee ! 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in Heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day ; 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, hie, hie thee away ! 


Then when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather-blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness ! 
Blessed is thy dwelling-place ! 
O to abide in the desert with thee ! 
Hoce. 


LIVING IN JERSEY. 
Or the style and comforts of living in Jersey, Mr 
Inglis, in his recently published work on the Channel 
Islands, gives the following interesting sketch :—“* The 
whole number of English residents in Jersey amounts to 
at least three thousand exclusive of the trades-people, 
settled in the island. Of this number, at least three- 
fourths consist of officers on the half-pay of the army 
and navy, and their families ; the remainder is made 
up of individuals, who, either with large families to 
educate, or with limited incomes, find economy an 
object ; and including, also, some few who are at- 
tracted to the island by the advantages of its climate. 

The English society of Jersey is quite distinct from 
the native society: I do not say that they never min- 
gle; but the intercourse is limited and unfrequent. 
At a large party given by a Jersey family, a few 
English will generally be seen; and at an English 
party, there is usually a slight sprinkling of native 
inhabitants; but there is far from being any general 
intercourse. Those only, indeed, who have brought 
letters of introduction to Jersey families, or whe main- 
tain an establishment superior to their neighbours, 
receive the civilities of the island families ; and these 
civilities are for the most part confined to a formal 
dinner, or a rare invitation to a large evening party. 

The residents, owing to their great numbers, are 
quite independent of Jersey society, and are certainly 
disposed to keep up much good fellowship amongst 
themselves. I scarcely think there is a spot in Europe, 
where, among the same number, there is such constant 
interchange of visits. One very sufficient reason may 
be given for the familiarity of intercourse maintained 
among the English residents. Three-fourths, at least, 
of the whole number are naval and military men, who 
have served campaigns together, and find pleasure in 
renewing their acquaintance and fighting their battles 
over again. And even those who have not been mess- 
mates or shipmates, have many subjects of conversa- 
tion, in common; and their information, recollections, 
and even prospects, run much in the same channel. 
At an English party in Jersey, almost every one is 
captain, or major, and some few, colonel. 

The favourite summer amusement is the pic-nic; 
and for the enjoyment of this, Jersey is well calcu- 
lated, it has so many secluded bays and pleasant nooks ; 
and scarcely a summer day passes, on which there are 
not several pic-nic parties to different parts of the 
island. But in speaking of the resident English po- 
pulation of Jersey, it is natural to inquire, what are 
the attractions which Jersey presents, and what are 
the advantages over England which it possesses ?— 
for when we see it so extensively colonised, we may 
conclude that it possesses some that are exclusive. 
The foremost of these is unquestionably the greater 
cheapness of living. 

The beef and mutton with which the Jersey market 
is supplied is almost wholly French; and although it 
is not in general to be compared with the best beef 
and mutton in the English markets, neither is it to 
be complained of. I have seen, about Christmas 
time, beef that would not have disgraced any market. 
Veal and lamb, but especially veal, are to be found 
occasionally quite equal to the same articles in the 
English markets. ‘The supply, however, of the best 
meat is always (excepting about Christmas) moderate. 
The average price of all kinds of butchers’ meat may 


be stated at 6d. per Ib. of Ba be The best cuts of 
veal may perhaps average a halfpenny more. Pork 
is excellent, and in the best season decidedly superior 
to any I have tasted in England. There is an im- 
mense consumption of it during the winter months 
in Jersey, and it generally sells at about 5d. per Ib. 

The poultry market is well supplied with French 
produce, but not at a remarkably cheap rfte. Bread 
of the best quality is 2d. per lb., and common house. 
hold bread is 14d. per lb. The vegetable markct is 
varied and abundant ; the fish market is inferior either 
for abundance or cheapness. The great advantage of 
living in Jersey is in getting taxable commodities at a 
low price. Tea, that in England would cost from 6s. 
to 8s., may be purchased in Jersey at from 3s. 4d. to 
4s. Loaf sugar, such as would cost in London 10d., 
and in the country 1ld., may be bought in Jersey for 
6d. In the low price of wines and spirits, Jersey will 
compete with any place in the world. Jersey has the 
command of the vintages of France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, duty free. Cognac brandy, such as is rarely to 
be met with in England, costs 7s. per gallon; Hollands, 
from ‘3s. 6d. per gallon to ls. per bottle ; Jamaica rum, 
ls. to 1s. 4d. per bottle. 

There still remains to be noticed one important 
item of expenditure—house rent; and here Jersey 
must suffer considerably in a comparison with Eng- 
land. A house, such as in most parts of England (of 
course excluding the metropolis, and the best situa- 
tions in the large towns) would be let for L.30, would 
certainly cost L.40 in Jersey; and there are scarcely 
in Jersey any of those small though comfortable cot- 
tages, with gardens, which, in the cheaper and more 
remote English counties, are usually rented from L.18 
to L.25. A comfortable, and respectable, and mode- 
rate-sized house, in a good situation, and with a little 
= ground, cannot be had in Jersey under from 

35 to L.40. The rent of a house furnished is ge- 
nerally near double the rent unfurnished. It must 
be recollected, that, when rent is paid in Jersey, all] 
is paid. There are no taxes, and scarcely any rates. 
This, however, is but a trifling advantage over the 
smaller description of houses in England, not situated 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, or any of the 
large towns: and in any comparison between Jersey 
and England, as residences, it is evident that the me- 
tropolis must be excluded ; because, if expenses there 
are greater, so are the agrémens, and no one whose 
object is economy thinks of pitching upon the metro- 
polis as a residence. 

The geographical position of Jersey may be named 
as an advantage. Situated as it is, within fifteen 
hours’ saii of England, and within four or five hours’ 
sail of France, it offers greater convenience for the 
resident than any other resort with which I am ac- 
quainted. Letters put into the post-office in London, 
en Tuesday or Friday evening, are delivered in Jersey 
on Thursday and Sunday morning. There are com- 
munications by steam, twice a-week, to Southampton, 
as well as to Weymouth; and still oftener to the 
French ports of St Malo and Granville; so that ex- 
cursions may be varied to different parts of England 
and France, to the Isle of Wight, and to Guernsey, 
and all at a very moderate expense. 

As for agrémens, there is no doubt that all the large 
cities resorted to by the English have a great advan- 
tage over Jersey; and in the state of society, also, 
they will fully bear a comparison with it. In Jersey 
there is greater room for selection in society than in 
those places where the more limited number of resi- 
dents scarcely admits of different circles, or indeed of 
choice. The English society of Jersey is not indeed 
unexceptionable ; nor is it equal, in either polish or 
intellect, to an equally large circle in England; but 
good breeding and gentlemanly feeling are always to 
be found among those whose profession has been arms ; 
and among the hundreds of residents in Jersey, there 
is no difficulty in falling into a circle from which the 
exceptionable are excluded. . 

In point of climate, Jersey takes a medium rank. 
I do not speak of it asa resort of invalids, but of 
those who merely desire fine weather, and neither an 
excess of heat or cold. Paris, Caen, Tours, Pau, 
Lausanne, are hotter in summer, and colder in winter, 
than Jersey. Brussels and Boulogne-sur-Mer, «re 
inferior to it in climate. Florence, Nice, and Pisa, 
have superior winters, but are too hot in summer ; 
so that Jersey dves not appear to suffer by a compu- 
rison. But there is one advantage which Jersey 

over all continental places. It is more Eng- 
lish—English comfort is better understood in ii—Eng- 
lish ways more common. Houses are English in their 
Structure and conveniences; one can have closed 
shutters, a suug ruom, and acoal fire. Above all, 
the English language, although not the language of 
the island, is sufficiently understood to make the use 
of a foreign language unnecessary.” 
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seen like chickens round the barns and farmyards. 
They make excellent sport, as they are numerous and 
, very swift on the — They are found abundantly 
in the Home, Gore, Niagara, London, and Western 
districts. 


